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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—On January 28 the President nominated 
Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, for Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, to succeed the late 
Justice Lamar. The appointment 
came as a complete surprise to the 
public and is meeting with some op- 
position. As Mr. Brandeis is a Jew, the racial issue has 
been unhappily injected into the controversy, by a group 
of men signing themselves “Southern Gentile Demo- 
crats.” In general, however, the objections are expressed 
by such words and phrases as “a radical,” “an advocate,” 
“a propagandist without the judicial temper.” The ap- 
pointee’s professional conduct is also assailed. The 
predictions are that the appointment will be confirmed 
by the Senate, and thus for the first time in our history, 
a Jew will sit on the Supreme Court Bench. A second 
topic of discussion during the week was an amendment to 
the Philippine Government Bill, introduced by Senator 
Clarke, after consultation with the President. This 
amendment was substituted for another which provided 
that the Philippines should be free in two years from 
the passage of the Act and directed the President to begin 
negotiations at once for an international agreement which 
would pledge the Powers to respect the freedom and 
neutrality of the Islands. The Bill as finally amended 
calls for the independence of the Philippines within four 
years after its passage. If, however, toward the end of 
the fourth year the contemplated freedom appears inex- 
pedient, the President is at liberty to ask Congress to 
defer the execution of the Bill. After some slight 
changes, a favorable vote on the measure is expected in 
the Senate; the attitude of the House is doubtful. 

On January 27, the President made four speeches in 
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New York. Two were unimportant, viz.: one to the suf- 
fragists and one to the conference of the Federated 
Churches. In the former he reaffirmed his opinion that 
the enfranchisement of women is an affair to be decided 
by the individual States, not by the Federal Government. 
In the speech to the ministers he deplored the recrudes- 
cence of religious antagonisms and affirmed that he al- 
ways accepts, perhaps by some impulse of his “native 
blood,” the invitation to fight. The third speech was 
delivered to men and women engaged in the motion pic- 
ture industry. This address contained an item of im- 
portance about Mexico. Mr. Wilson declared that he 
“found out what was going on in Mexico in a very» 
singular way, by hearing a sufficiently large number of 
liars talk about it.” The liars are not specified; and 
from the context it is impossible to tell whether the 
President was referring to his special agents sent to 
Mexico, or to the other Americans consulted, or to the 
Mexicans who gave their opinions. Neither is there any 
indication whether the liars furnished the information 
which led to Carranza’s recognition. The most important 
address of all was that given to the Railway Business 
Association. Here the President defended his policies 
and pleaded for his preparedness program. The chief 
items of the speech are thus given by the New York Sun: 

I cannot tell you what the international relations of this 
country will be to-morrow. I would not dare keep silent and 
let the country suppose that to-morrow was certain to be as 
bright as to-day. There is something the American people love 
better than peace. They love the principles upon which their 
political life is founded. They are ready at any time to fight 
for the vindication of their character and honor. I would 
rather surrender territory than ideals. The minority leader of 
the House of Representatives delivered a speech that showed 
he was ready, and I take it for granted that the men behind 


him are ready, to forget party lines that all men may act with a 
common mind and impulse for the service of the country. Let 
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no man dare say, if he would speak the truth, that the question 
of preparation for national defense is a question of war or of 
I have sought to maintain peace against very great odds. 
I am ready at any time to use every power to prevent 
such a catastrophe as war. 

Shortly after delivering this address, Mr. Wilson re- 
turned to Washington, and after a brief rest began a 
speech-making tour in defense of preparedness through 
the eight States, where the power of the pacific Mr. 
Bryan is strongest, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. The speeches are, 
for the most part, similar to the one on preparedness de- 
livered in New York. The New York Sun marks off 
these important items from three of the addresses: 

Country faces danger because of the world war. Time might 
come when the President of the United States could not keep 
out of war and maintain honor of the nation. New circum- 


stances have arisen that make it necessary that the country 
should prepare herself for national defense. Dangers are infinite 


peace. 


and constant. Wherever there is contact there 
Wherever the ordinary rules of commerce at sea and 
of international relationships are apt to be thrust aside 


and ignored, there is danger of the more critical kind of contro- 
versy. Exert fullest influence for preparedness. 
many differences between Republicans and Democrats, but not 
upon nation’s safety. Sorry this is a campaign year. 
personal profit out of defense. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





is friction. | 


There are | 


Seeks no | 
The only way you can maintain | 


peace is by enjoying the thorough respect of everybody with | 


whom you deal. 
sort of interference. Willingness of young men of country to 
volunteer in proposed army is going to be test of preparedness. 
Has no anxiety on what Congress will do. World is on fire; 
tinder everywhere. Women feel the pulse of the nation more 
than men do. No difference between men and women when it 
comes to national defense. National Guard not instrument for 


‘ 


immediate use. 


We must defend life of this nation against any | : 
| been taken from neutral vessels at sea, and at times all 


some bands of Montenegrins, who are still carrying on 
guerilla warfare. In Albania the Austrians have followed 
up the capture of Scutari by the seizure of San Giovanni 
di Medua and Alessio. In neither case was serious op- 
position encountered. Further south, however, the Bul- 
garians are said to have suffered defeat at the hands of 
the Albanians. 

The Russians announce slow but steady progress on the 
Caucasus front and in Persia. In Mesopotamia the Turks 
have halted the advance of the British forces that were 
marching up the Tigris to the relief of their comrades 
at Kut-el-Amara. With regard to the position of this 
relief expedition, Great Britain has officially declared 
that its former official statement was a mistake, and that 
General Aylmer is now within twenty-three miles, not 
six, of Kut-el-Amara. 

No settlement has been reached in the matter of the 
Lusitania controversy. Germany’s latest proposals, ac- 
cording to reports from Washington, failed to include 
two points which the United States 
regards as essential. Accordingly 
the German Ambassador has for- 
warded to his Government the tentative draft of a new 
proposal which would meet acceptance from the United 
States. Our difficulty with Great Britain over seizure 
of the mails remains unsettled. Parcel post articles have 


Other Items 


letters, including sealed communications, have been 


| brought into port, these letters have been seized, cen- 


The press in commenting on this tour speaks of it as | 


a “bid” for renomination, and apparently this is its pur- 


pose. 


have been the scenes of heavy mining and artillery opera- 
tions. 
by the infantry of both the Allies and 
the Germans in the vicinity of Neu- 
ville-Saint Vaast, 
have made and maintained considerable gains. 


Bulletin, Jan. 25, 
p. m.-Feb. J, a. m. 


They 


sored and at times held. Against this practice, which 
the United States characterizes as unlawful and an im- 
proper assumption of jurisdiction, a formal and vigorous 
protest was sent to London, that pressed for “a discon- 
tinuance of these unwarranted interferences with inviol- 


able mails.” In an ad interim reply Great Britain calls 


attention to the magnitude of the issue involved and 
The War.—Flanders, Artois, and the Argonne district | 


Many attacks and counter attacks have been made | 


where the latter | 


also claim to have made progress in the Saint Laurent | 


district, east of Arras. 
captured the town of Frise, and advanced about a half 
mile on a front of two miles. No change is reported 
from Bukowina, Galicia or Volhynia. In the Trentino 
and along the Isonzo only minor engagements have taken 
place. Calm still prevails along the Greek border, but 
the occupation of the Greek forts Kara Bar and Kum 
Kale by the Allies further strengthens the latter’s posi- 
tion at Salonica. 

Delegates from Montenegro have signed terms of 
capitulation for the Kingdom; the disarmament of the 
people and the occupation of the country is steadily pro- 


South of the Somme they have | 
| message was sent to the Bavarian King Ludwig in ac- 


states that time is needed for consultation with the Allies 
before a final and complete answer can be framed. 


Germany.—The Emperor’s fifty-seventh birthday was 
celebrated with religious services throughout Germany. 
Cardinal von Hartmann was particularly honored on this 
occasion by being appointed a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Upper House for 
his entire lifetime. A characteristic 


The Emperor's 
Birthday 


knowledgment of the birthday congratulations received 
from him. The Emperor wrote: 


Trusting in God, in the determination of our heroic troops to 


| win the victory, and in the self-sacrifice of the entire German 
| nation, we can look forward with confidence to a victorious end 


| of the bloodiest struggle of history. 


All hostile assaults will 


| break to pieces upon the power of a clean conscience, with 
| which Germany, together with her faithful allies, is waging war 


ceeding with no further difficulty than that offered by | 


for existence, honor and liberty. 


Herr Adolf Wermuth, Burgomaster of Berlin, main- 
tained in a public speech on this occasion the impossi- 
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bility of any peace negotiations under existing circum- 
stances: 

It is peculiar to this world war that whenever the enemy 
abandons an effort on account of defeat he claims an immortal 
place of honor in history. Whenever the Central Powers con- 
quer new territory our enemies seek to explain it by our 
despondency and weakness. Therefore our country does not 
talk of peace, does not yearn for peace, but fights and works for 
peace. 

The newspapers of Berlin again reminded the people 
that their Emperor had maintained peace for twenty-five 
years. “Now that war has come attempts are being made 
to present the Emperor im the false light of calumny.” 
They express the hope that, as in the case of Abraham 
Lincoln, the truth will finally be recognized by the world. 
Among the messages of congratulation received by the 
Emperor was one from President Wilson. 


Great Britain With the passage of the Military Ser- 
vice Bill and the Trading with the Enemy Bill, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued until February 15. The King’s 


Parliament 


Prevequed Lord Chancellor, Baron Buckmaster, 


is one of the briefest on record. 
After referring to “the struggle in defending our com- 
mon liberties and the public law of Europe against un- 
provoked encroachments by the enémy,” the Speech pro- 
ceeds : 

I am sustained by the determination of my people at home 
and overseas to carry our flag to a final, decisive victory. In 
this struggle, forced on us by those who hold in light esteem 
the liberties and covenants which we regard as sacred, we shall 
not lay down our arms until we have vindicated the cause which 
carries with it the future of civilization. I rely with confidence 
upon the loyal and united efforts of all my subjects, which have 
never failed me, and I pray that Almighty God may give us 
His blessing. 

The proceedings of the Bristol Labor Congress have 
served to bring out clearly the position of organized 
labor on the Military Service Bill. Labor’s real fear was 
stated briefly when Mr. William An- 
derson announced: “We _ cannot 
have forced military service without 
forced industrial service.” From what can be gathered 
from other speeches at the Congress, it would seem that 
labor apprehends this forced industrial service, not only 
during the war, but after its conclusion. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison who has always been known as a friend of or- 
ganized labor, believes this fear groundiess. ‘Veteran 
anti-militarist as I am,” he wrote in an appeal to the 
trade-unionists, “I say positively that the measures pro- 
posed by the Government are fair, honest, and practical, 
that they do not endanger genuine trade liberties, and 
will not lead to any encroachment upon labor’s privileges 
and rights.” But for all this, in its first resolution, the 
Congress declared its opposition to the general principle 
of conscription in the following resolution: 


The Bristol 
Labor Congress 


the spirit of British democracy and full of danger to the 
liberties of the people. 


This Resolution was adopted by a huge majority, and 
vith its mind thus stated, the Congress deliberated upon 
a second resolution, embodying its attitude toward the 
Military Service Act. The following resolution was 
proposed : 

Resolved: That this conference declare its opposition to the 
Military Service Bill and in the event of its becoming a law 


| decide to agitate for its repeal. 


Speech of Prorogation, read by the | 


The resolution was moved by Dr. Marian Philips of 
the Women’s Labor League, who held that the Bill was 
not only unnecessary but an actual violation of the very 
principle of liberty for which the country was fighting. 
The Congress, however, voted the resolution down by a 
small majority. Briefly, the action of this Congress as- 
sures support to the Government, but with certain reser- 
vations. 


Mexico.—The first letter printed below brings news 
direct from Mexico City, and is so significant that it 
needs no comment or elucidation of any kind. 

The news is as ever, hunger, dirt, 
disease, persecution. The residence of the 
Archbishop of Puebla has been stripped bare; the magnifi- 


Letters from Mexico 


| cent university has been looted; everything is gone, 


books, pictures, statues, apparatus from the laboratories, 


| everything. Confessionals have been destroyed and Mass 


is permitted on Sunday only, at eleven o'clock; this 
hour was set to make Communion difficult. Sisters have 
been treated as puppets, driven here and there accord- 
ing to the whim of the bandits. In Guadalupe Hidalgo 
the chapel of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament was 
looted, some three months since. The Superior was ordered 
to appear before the commandant. She went, accompanied 
by all the Sisters, forty in number. The commandant was 
angry and ordered them to disperse to private houses. The 
soldiers followed them to take note of locations. Six Sisters 
evaded the ruffians and went to the convent chapel to carry 
off the ciborium. On their return to the street the Sisters 
met a procession of soldiers robed in the Mass vestments 
and singing the Litany of the Saints, each invocation being 


responded to by “Viva Carranza.” The grand Cathedral of 


Morelia is now used by the I. W. W. as a meeting place. 
You know what that means. In Mexico City typhus has been 
raging for four weeks. The soldiers and the women camp- 
followers are infested with vermin which spread the disease. 
A reliable physician assured me that there are 30,000 cases in 
the capital alone. Meantime famine is playing havoc amongst 
the poor. Some of the poorer Sisters are suffering greatly; 
two small groups on Via Guadalupe have been facing star- 
vation for some time. Well-founded report has it that five 
or six of these poor women have become insane from hunger 


| and anxiety. I regret to say that, despite denials, the worst 


Resolved: That this National Labor Party protest emphatically | 


against the adoption of conscription in any form, as it is against 


reports about crimes against Sisters in the past are true. 


The following extracts are taken from letters from 
Yucatan: 
(1) On December 27 the Masons went in procession 


to the Church of Jesus-Maria, where a great celebration was 
held, accompanied, we hear, by a banquet. While this incident 
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Extracts from Letters that the “Third Order” (i.e., the Church 

of the Third Order) has been given to 
students as a meeting hall. Recently there was an all-night 
dance in the Teresians’ convent. Meantime the revolutionists 
are tearing down the iron rails round the churches and selling 


them as junk. Priests are threatened with the death penalty 


for hearing Confessions and giving Communion. Mass is 
allowed on Sunday only, at eight o’clock. 
(2) . . . The priests are still being sent into exile. 


Twelve more have been expelled. Not a single priest is left 
anywhere in the State, outside of Merida, and there are very 
few here. The bandits are tearing down the towers of Jesus- 
Maria; a new facade is being put on the church, so as to destroy 
all appearances of a sacred building. As you no doubt have 
heard, the “Third Order” (i.e. the Church of the Third 
Order) is now a hall for students. There was a speech from 
the pulpit the other night to the effect that thereafter fanat- 
icism and ignorance would not come from that pulpit, but 
light only. The sacred pictures have been replaced by pictures 
of Carranza and the other bandits. When the church was 
given to the students the commandant ordered their leaders 
not to touch the furniture; that belonged to him, he said. 
Another of our fine churches has been turned into a store- 
house. Alvarado says we should be grateful to him, for he 
has rescued us from darkness. 

The most violent radicalism is at present dominant in 
Yucatan. The newspapers, groups of students and of 
teachers, men and women, are giving expression to it in 
various forms. As usual, most of 
this radicalism is concerned with the 
sex question. La Vox de la Revolu- 
cién, of January 14, 1916, describes Yucatan’s first 
“Feminist Congress,” in a style that stirs mirth. Accord- 
ing to this paper the Yucatan woman is aroused: 

Her culture, out of harmony with time-worn traditions and 
biblical errors, has enabled her to spurn in a few months, 
yes, in a few days, all the routine of the past. People 
believed woman a slave to the clergy and, lo! before the 
iconoclastic blows of the revolution, she lifts her voice and 
breaks forth into a hymn of praise of this same revolution. 

Women are foremost and most gallant in breaking 
through old restraints and marching direct toward the future, 
their minds made up to solve their problems, and above all 
to rise above the traditional conditions which hamper them. 


Radicalism 


After this outburst there is a description of a debate 
precipitated by the grossly immoral paper of one Sefiorita 
Hermila Galindo. After a long discussion, the presiding 
officer, Sefiorita Zavala gave the queer decision that the 
paper should be rejected as an official part of the pro- 
gram because of some lectures delivered in Merida, by 
Sefiorita Galindo, adding rather quizzically, that if the 
substance of the author’s remarks was not immoral the 
form was! La Vox de la Revolucion for January 13, 
1915, announced a course of lectures to the “Students’ 
League,” by Ramirez Garrido, Chief of the Department 
of Education. Under date of January 16, 1916, the 
same paper stated that the first lecture had been given in 
the former Catholic Church, “Third Order.” The bells 
were rung; the building was hung with banners and the 
pictures of Juarez, Cepeda Peraza, Ferrer, and other dis- 
tinguished liberal heroes; a large number of students 





| a true moralist. 








were present, together with many delegates from the 
Feminist Congress. The description proceeds: 

The theme which Colonel Ramirez Garrido had chosen, 
“Jesus Before the Moral Law and Socialism,” was clearly, 
forcibly and eloquently developed. He spoke of Jesus of 
Nazareth; made a serious study of His doctrine, subjecting 
His views and words to a reasoned and scientific criticism. 
He did not look upon Jesus as a Socialist, an innovator or 
For Christ, he said, preached only con- 
formity, submission and obedience to others, conditions and 
states of mind which the individual must reject, indeed, 
his very instinct impels him to do so, and then secure his 
liberty and advancement through his own efforts and with all 
the energy of all his powers and faculties, ever aspiring to 
liberty in the present life, and not in another of doubt- 
ful existence. The orator proved in a manner that left no 
doubt that many of the moral principles which Jesus pre- 
tended to inculcate had been preached before by other 
philosophers and sages, or were found already recorded in 
the Old Testament. The speech of Colonel Ramirez Garrido 
caused a great sensation in the audience by the frankness and 
novelty of its exposition and the lofty and progressive ideas 
which animated it. For it tended to do away with the idea 
that Christ was a reformer, a Socialist, a moralist. With 
profound and well-founded arguments, the lecturer proved 
that He was none of these. He was nothing else but the 
founder of a religion of slaves and eunuchs. 


Although this is by no means the worst that could be 
quoted, yet it shows plainly how thorough is the warfare 
waged against religion and decency by the revolutionists. 
Next week’s chronicle will contain further revelations 
on the same subject. 


Spain.— The European War has divided Spain into 
two distinct parties, one sympathizing with the Allies, 
the other with the Central Powers. The first group con- 
tains the Republicans, the Radicals, 
and to a great extent the liberal ele- 
ment, i. e., those who approve of the 
policies of the French Government. In the second group 
are to be found the Army, the Conservatives, the vari- 
ous sections known as “the Spanish Right,” and the 
Jaimists or supporters of the Carlist traditions now 
represented by Don Jaime de Bourbon. Those belonging 
to the various groups composing this second party fear 
that a victory of the Allies would be followed by a re- 
ligious persecution in Spain. 

From the beginning of the war, Spain proclaimed a 
strict neutrality. While Premier Sefior Dato remained 
faithful to this policy, Count Romanones then Liberal 
leader and now Prime Minister, together with such men 
as Larroux, Blasco Ibafiez and Melchiades Alvarez vigor- 
ously fought Sefior Dato’s program of neutrality and 
tried to change the current of public opinion in favor of 
the Allies, but without success. The “traditionalist” 
statesman and orator, Vasquez de Mella, strongly op- 
posed the views of the Liberal chief, and the Jaimists 
also vigorously protested. Whatever may be the opinions 
and sympathies of individuals in Spain, neither the Allies 
nor the Central Powers can complain that the Govern- 
ment or the nation has been guilty of an unfriendly act. 


Sympathies in 
the War 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





‘‘Nipping Revolutions’’ 


66 IPPING revolutions” has become a fine sport 

these days. It is profitable, too, politically and 
otherwise. It makes heroes over night, stalwart fellows 
who dip their pens, stir their imaginations, write a 
screed; and behold! a revolution has been put in bud 
and “nipped”; the creator and “nipper” thereof sleeps, 
a hero to his master. The New York Evening Post is 
a very prince at “nipping.” It nipped another Mexican 
revolution last week. Why shouldn’t it? These are 
stirring times; there are wars, and especially rumors 
of war, and in such emergencies every paper should 
take advantage of the opportunity to shape the course 
of history or fiction as the case may be. The Post, 
above all, should be preeminent in the great work; it 
has exceptional advantages just now, and hay should be 
made while the sun shines. 

Of course, the wicked Catholic Church is involved 
in the new revolution that the Post nipped. That was 
to be expected, for the Post is quite a superior paper, 
and the Catholic Church is a vulgar institution at the 
best. The story is thrilling; the scribe must have panted 
with excitement as he wrote it. Once upon a time there 
was to be a new revolution headed by Diaz, promoted 
and financed to the extent of $15,000,000 by Catholics; 
the Post nipped it. There is the plot, a villainous thing to 
be sure, with Catholics as the devil and the Post as 
panoplied Michael. How thankful the master must be! 

This Diaz had an agent, Larrea by name, and on 
January 3, 1916, the “naughty fellah” went to New 
Orleans with a letter to Archbishop Castellanos of 
Campeche, asking him to negotiate a loan of $10,000,- 
000. The excitement grows: the money obtained, 
Mexico was to be invaded and the Catholic Party was 
then to supply Diaz with another $5,000,000 raised in 
New York City, before March 1. How this glows with 
color and truth! It is a masterpiece. Bravo, New York 
Evening Post! But the end is not yet; another detail is 
added. “Cne Somellera, the lay head of the Catholic 
party in Mexico, now said to be in New Orleans, and 
José Maria Mora y Del Rio, Archbishop of Mexico, now 
in New York, are said to be the principal parties behind 
the movement.” There is the whole blood-curdling story 
of the dreadful revolution nipped by the Evening Post. 

Of course, the Evening Post is sure of its facts; when 
writing about the Catholic Church for sordid political 
purposes, it has always been most careful on this score. 
That is the reason why in the present instance it tries 
the method of cheap, curb-stone insinuation, instead of 
employing manly open assertion. “It is said,“ is its 
favorite phrase. 

But the facts? In the first place there is no Arch- 
bishop Castellanos. There is a Bishop Castellanos, a poor 





unfortunate exile who is entirely dependent on the 
charity of an American friend for food and clothing. 
And this man who cannot find money to maintain him- 
self was chosen to negotiate a loan of $10,000,000 for 
revolutionists! A mid-summer night’s madness! More 
than that; if necessary, $5,000,000 was to be raised in 
New York City before March 1, by the Catholic Party. 
Just imagine it; $5,000,000 in two months! A cam- 
paign of two years brought just $100 from New York 
City for starving priests, Sisters and layfolk. Strangers 
with no security to offer are to raise $5,000,000 in two 
months for revolutionists! No wonder the Evening Post 
“nips revolutions” so easily. And are Catholics so obtuse 
that they believe $15,000,000 necessary for a new Mexi- 
can revolution, when in fact two smiles from this side of 
the Rio Grande, twelve pairs of ragged breeches, ten 
rounds of ammunition, a church to be polluted, a priest 
to be shot or tortured, a woman to be outraged are all that 
are required? The Post is a peg behind its esteemed con- 
temporary, the Call, which announced that the $10,000- 
000 had been actually raised. Now that the two papers 
are engaged in a similar campaign, the editor of the 
former might request the editor of the latter to keep him 
“ahead of date.” 

Suppose that Larrea bore such a letter to Mgr. 
Castellanos, what then? He bore the letter, that is all; 
surely the Bishop could no more control that stupid act 
than he could prevent the Post's cheap insinuation that 
therefore the Bishop is a conspirator. But Somellera, 
lay head of the Catholic Party, “now said to be in New 
Orleans,” and Mgr. Mora, “Archbishop of Mexico (sic) 
“now in New York,” “are said” to be in the plot. How 
suggestive the coloring given by the repetition of the 
word “said.” It will amuse Mgr. Mora to learn that he 
is Archbishop of Mexico; it is all the same to the Post, 
however. The Post puts the broken old man in New 
York; that suits its purpose; a slight geographical acci- 
dent, however, puts him in San Antonio; he is not and 
has not been in New York. Moreover, he, too, is so 
adept at raising funds that he is dependent on a benefac- 
tor for support. And Somellera, according to his inti- 
mate friends, has been living in Spain with his family 
these many months. But these are bagatelles, where poli- 
tics are concerned, and revolutions are to be nipped. 

The Post is so shrewd that one must admire it. There 
is nothing like it on this or any other continent; its artists 
rank with the very best journeymen whitewashers. Note 
this touch. Somellera is lay head of the Catholic Party. 
That goes home. There are two heads, you see; one is 
lay; of course, the other must be ecclesiastical; thus a 
political machine is created by a word of three syllables. 
And the tail? The Post is not skilled in zoology; it can 
make and nip revolution, but it is not so adept at making 
monsters. It forgot the tail; it began its work well 
though; it produced the front part of a two-headed 
creature, one head lay, the other ecclesiastical no doubt, 
both heads working together, a remarkable achievement 
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even in the pages of the Post. But of tail there is none; 
too bad the Post did not finish the creature, one tail lay, 
the other, ecclesiastical. Then the monster could be put 
in the same case as the Post’s logic. 

At this juncture the Post becomes sublime: 


What is of most significance, however, is the part the 
Catholic party in Mexico plays in the matter. What has 
been difficult for American Catholics to understand are the 
persecutions visited by the Carranza party on Catholics in 
Mexico prior to the recognition. Gen. Carranza is himself 
a Catholic by religion; so are ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred Mexicans. Arredondo, the Mexican Ambassa- 
dor, for example, is a devout Catholic. His children are 
being educated in the parochial schools of Washington, but 
what the Carranza party indeed is fighting is this meddling 
Knowledge of the efforts of certain Catholics in 
Mexico to help Felix Diaz will undoubtedly rekindle the 
flames of animosity against Catholics innocent of political 
Officials here think they have frustrated the plot. 


Eliseo 


in politics. 


intrigue. 


There is the whole reason for this dishonest, con- 
temptible article, an apology for brutality unequaled 
since Nero’s time. And such an apology! “General 
Carranza himself is a Catholic by religion” (sic) ex- 
claims the apologist. He is not. If he were, he could 
not be, except by religion. “Mr. Arredondo is a devout 
Catholic’—the inspiration grows more forceful ;—‘“his 
children are being educated in the parochial schools of 
Washington.” We know nothing of Arredondo; he is, 
no doubt, as Catholic as Carranza, otherwise he would 
not hold the office he does. Apparently Arredondo’s 
progeny is numerous; it is “being educated in the 
parochial schools of Washington” ;—scattered through 
the classrooms of some twenty schools, maybe; two or 
more children in each school. These children, if they 
exist, are probably girls who are in convent schools—re- 
ligion was always good enough for girls—and the Post is 
too ignorant to discriminate between the two kinds of 
schools. 

According to the article under review “ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Mexicans are Catholics.” True, and 
that is the reason why not more than 200,000 Mexicans 
were ever engaged with the bandits; in that, too, lies the 
reason why it is infamous to support the revolution in 
any way. One per cent dominating ninety-nine per cent! 
But a glance at an argument parallel to the Post’s will 
be profitable. Here is the glance. Lucifer is an angel; 
100 per cent of his companions are angels; hence they 
are all sweet, virtuous creatures, and hell is heaven. The 
Post will explain. 

Finally, the Uriah Heep article insinuates that it 
has given sufficient explanation of Carranza’s persecution 
of Catholics, “before the recognition.” In passing it is 
well to note that the Post admits the persecutions, a 
point scored, in view of the fact that the aforesaid paper 
is a real mouthpiece these days, if not a brainpiece, 
though it may be that too. Does the Post find justifica- 
tion of the persecution of Catholics by Carranza, before 
his recognition, which took place in Cctober, 1915, in a 








revolution inaugurated January, 1916? If so, the great 
“nipper of revolutions” has given to the world a new 
variety of hysteron-proteron, a fact of which it is quite 
capable. But what does the Post mean? Does it really 
mean that interference in politics at any time by Cath- 
olics explains or justifies the awful deeds enacted in 
Mexico? Great God! Imagine a paper so low on the 
midden heap of politics that it attempts to explain or 
justify blasphemy, desecrated churches, polluted altars, 
murdered or tortured priests, outraged women by a pre- 
text so flimsy. R. H. Tierney, S.J., 
Editor of America. 


The Rights of the Child 


O entrust the rearing and education of a child to the 
two chance persons whom the world calls father 
and mother is, according to a phase of modern thought, 
to commit a crime against humanity. It violates the 
liberty of the child and endangers the welfare of the 
community. Such reasoning is typical of modern 
rationalism, which has cast aside as an outworn super- 
stition all belief in the existence and Providence of an 
Almighty Creator. 

The modern signers of the Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence of the Child are taken from many and most 
opposite schools of thought and from all classes of 
society. Their opinions, therefore, differ widely from 
one another. A well-known theory insists upon demand- 
ing for the child, as the least of its rights, the full and 
free development of all its natural instincts. It is a re- 
turn, under the thin disguise of civilization, to the state 
of savagery into which nations or tribes have from time 
to time degenerated in the course of history. It is a 
pedagogic ideal whose application was found to exist in 
its greatest perfection among the most savage of the 
wild hordes that peopled our continent before the plant- 
ing of the Cross here. 

All such systems are necessarily based upon a com- 
plete denial of revealed religion with its doctrine of 
original sin. Their natural result is the unchecked de- 
velopment of the concupiscences within the child and the 
glorification of the ideal of brain and animality without 
a soul, the béte humaine. Give free scope to the in- 
stincts of fallen man and his lower nature will at once 
assert itself. No fact can be more scientifically es- 
tablished from its effects than the existence in man of 
those conditions described in the catechism as the con- 
sequences of original sin. 

Beneath the surface of all this vaunted defense of the 
interests of the child, we find the most complete denial 
of its true rights. Paganism has never respected the 
rights of the child, and will not do sonow. “That which 
is feeble is found to be nothing worth,” was ever its 
maxim. Greek history tells us how during the classic 
days of Hellenic culture the children of a hostile State 
were enclosed within an empty stable and oxen driven in 
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to trample them to death. Woe indeed to the hapless 
orphan cast upon the mercy of that world in the heyday 
of its artistic and intellectual achievements. In Rome the 
very laws conceded to the father the power of life and 
death over his helpless offspring. 

Paganism has not changed its nature in our day. We 
behold it casting forth its puny infants to destruction by 
the thousands in pagan eastern lands, while the Moloch 
cult of old finds its rival in the practices of “cultured” 
society in our own western civilization. The pagans, too, 
love their own, as Our Lord has said; but it is the 
selfish love of personal utility, of purely natural instinct 
or sentiment. The pampering and humoring of the child 
are only other forms of the neglect of parental duty, 
in their results highly disastrous. Now the soul of the 
child is flung to the devil, the world and the flesh with 
reckless criminality. What sacredness indeed can the new- 
born babe or the babe unborn possess for the pagan mind? 
What rights can it claim when religion is set aside? 
Our vaunt of progress and enlightenment, without faith, 
hope and charity, recalls the words of St. John: “Be- 
cause thou sayest: I am rich and wealthy, and have 
need of nothing: and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 

Again the Church, so much abused by the modern 
world, is the one champion of all the child’s true rights, 
entirely disregarded by its futile emancipators. Their 
real achievement is merely to rivet more strongly with 
every day the chains that bind the child, handing it over 
at length to a life-long slavery from which only the 
severest struggle, and the strong assistance of the grace 
of God, can free it. 

If radicals have gone far in their demands for the 
child, the Church has gone much farther. The rights 
of the child, as declared by her, begin to assert them- 
selves at the moment of conception. They enjoin upon 
husband and wife a more perfect practice of virtue 
and religion. They impose upon the future mother, 
more imperatively than ever, the duty of guarding her 
fancies and shepherding her thoughts. They requisition 
for the new-born babe a mother’s personal care, and a 
father’s watchful provision and love. They lay upon 
parents and masters alike the task of teaching the vir- 
tues of obedience and submission to rightful authority, 
and the constant labor of repressing all evil instincts 
within the child entrusted to them, and of cherishing, as 
God’s chosen gardeners, the seeds of good implanted by 
His hand, that they may grow and unfold like the rose 
in the sunlight of His grace. They finally place upon 
parents the obligation of giving to all their children a 

complete religious education, a Catholic training for the 
Catholic child, from first to last. 

Not only does the Church acknowledge all these rights, 


“but she proceeds even further in her demands for the 


newly-baptized infant. She asks for it what is not merely 
unknown, but entirely incomprehensible to the pagan 
mind: the deep reverence due to something holy, con- 

















secrated, and intimately associated with the Divinity 
itself. 

The early Christian martyr Leonidas, the father of 
the great Origen, devoutly pressed his lips to the breast 
of his little child, regenerated in the waters of Holy 
Baptism, and exclaimed: “It is the temple of God the 
Holy Ghost!” In this incident is given the supreme 
reason for the reverence which Catholic parents must 
have for their little ones. Not only are they made to 
the image of God, but God Himself is tabernacled within 
their frail forms. They are now His adopted children, 
heirs to eternal glory, living a supernatural life and, in 
their baptismal purity, filled with the presence of God 
who wholly delights to dwell within their hearts. Woe 
to the man who would scandalize one of these little ones 
whose angels look forever upon the face of their Father 
who is in heaven. 

Well may the mother be struck with awe even at the 
purely natural marvel that God has wrought within her 
and exclaim with the mother of the Machabees: “I 
know not how you were formed in my womb: for I 
neither gave you breath, nor soul, nor life, neither did 
I frame the limbs of every one of you.” It was “the 
Creator of the world that formed the nativity of man.” 
Yet how much greater than creation is the mystery of the 
supernatural life of grace in the soul of the child, newly 
cleansed in the precious Blood of Christ and purchased 
by Him at a price of infinite value. Well may the 
parents stoop and kiss with reverence the little ones 
whom Heaven has vouchsafed to them, whom a God- 
Man has redeemed for them, and in whom the Spirit of 
God finds His pure abiding place. Their faces are lit 
with the light of that star which led the Wise Men from 
the East, and around them is cast the sacredness of all 
the hallowed memories of the God-made-Man, the Babe 
of Bethlehem. They, too, are tenderly folded in the arms 
of the Virgin Mother of Christ. Such are the child’s 
rights in the Church of God. Josep HUuSSLEIN, S.J. 


Electrons versus Religion 


OSSIBLY electrons and religion on either side of a 
“versus” look strange to the uninitiated. What in 

the world, he asks, have electrons to do with religion? 
The query is quite blameless. It implies no culpable 
ignorance of matters scientific, much less theological. 
It does, however, imply that the questioner has not been 
battening on the popular science of our current periodi- 
cals. Had he a taste for that sort of provender he would 
know that the electron theory has something to do with 
nearly everything, that it has, in fact, topsy-turvied 
almost the entire framework of human knowledge. Ideas 
to which we pinned our faith a decade ago, propositions 
which we regarded as very foundation stones in science, 
are fast fading from view in the light of this new 
luminary. The electron theory has flashed into the 


heavens, and account must be taken of it. 
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A recent number of a much-read journal launches 
forth its leading article under the racy heading “Re- 
ligion’s Challenge to Science.” The writer records 
therein two interviews, one with a learned clergyman, 
the other with a celebrated scientist. It is the clergyman, 
of course, who thus flings down the gauntlet. “I say that 
science must now accept God, because I see that science 
has nothing else to do.” Up to five hundred years ago, 
he declared, mankind had blindly accepted from priests 
a picture of God, and fitted its ideas of life and the world 
into the preconceived picture. But with the dawn of the 
modern scientific movement came a race of men who 
dared reverse this preposterous process. They began 
with a study of the visible cosmos, in order to rise from 
the things themselves to a knowledge of their causes. 
Following out this new method, science has accomplished 
a great deal, her last and proudest achievement being the 
electron theory. Already its truth has been established 
in the domain of physics. Next it will be extended to 
chemistry; then to biology, medicine, psychology, 
sociology, economics, law, and history, until finally the 
entire budget of cosmic phenomena will be reduced to 
its terms and formule, and will represent a system of 


knowledge “mathematically demonstrable at every point.” | 


All this the clergyman grants; but—and here comes his 
coup de génie—science has by this very process, forged 
the weapon which shall bring it to its knees before God. 
Whence comes the electron? There’s the rub. “Science 
must accept God as the Creator of the electron. It has 
no choice left.” 

So spoke the clergyman. To which the scientist, 
smiling serenely, made answer. Such concessions, said 
he, in favor of our electron theory are generous to a 
fault. Cut of courtesy I shall accept them. Yes, our 
fathers before the fifteenth century were a parcel of sorry 
simpletons. In that age men first thought of doing the 
obvious, starting with the facts, and from them rising 
to their causes. Right you are when you say we have 
made great progress during these first centuries of the 
new era; wrong when you attempt arbitrarily to set a 
limit to that progress. Our electron theory “explains 
every fact we know now, or at least can be made to ex- 
plain them.” Only give us time to work it out. Then, 
having accounted for everything else without appeal to 
the supernatural, we shall turn to the electron itself, and 
who so bold as to predict that we shall be at a loss to 
explain it also without such appeal? Wait until you see 
science up against a wall, unable to budge further within 
the precincts of the natural, before you drag in your 
theology. 

This little debate, which the writer seems to represent 
as of actual occurrence, suggests a variety of animad- 
versions. We are dealing with it, however, in so far as 
it sets forth what some men conceive to be the case be- 
tween electrons and religion today. On the one hand 
stands the “broadminded” clergyman “who studies 
science instead of ignoring it,” maintaining that the 
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electron theory furnishes the first invincible argument 
against atheism; on the other hand is the atheist, who 
asserts that this same theory is a big advance towards 
doing away with God altogether. Let us glance at the 
clergyman’s position, waiving for a moment all ques- 
tion of his concessions. Does the proof he lays down 
hold? To be sure it does, but neither he nor modern 
science had aught to do with fathering it. Men have 
always believed in God, not because visionary priests 
foisted on them a picture of God, but because they 
themselves looked about the world and asked the origin 
of the things they saw. Small difference whether the 
particular object be a mountain, a sea, a distant star, or 
the minute elements, call them what you will, of which 
these bodies are made up. The reasoning remains the 
same. Here is something which could not have caused 
itself to be; hence it must have been made by One who 
has within Himself the reason of His own being, God. 

Now for the concessions granted by the clergyman. To 
the student of science who has confined himself to his 
standard authors and his laboratory, they are well-nigh 
unintelligible. He has been taught to regard the electron 
theory as a useful instrument in physics and chemistry, 
as an hypothesis, which within its proper sphere, is ac- 
corded by most scientists a fair degree of probability, 
because it enables them to explain, and especially to 
visualize, a great many facts which are otherwise very 
obscure. He never heard of responsible authorities ac- 
cepting the theory as certain, any more than they accepted 
as certain the Kant-Laplace hypothesis, or the atomic 
theory in its developed form. His astonishment grows 
apace when he hears that the phenomena of biology, 
psychology, sociology and economics are soon to be card- 
catalogued, each in the electron formula, and he is be- 
wildered at the prospect of having to put on paper a 
clause of the United States Constitution or a page of 
universal history in the same terms. From the days of 
Thales, there have been men who dogmatically assert 
that we must not go beyond matter for an explanation 
of anything we know. But these men speak as metaphys- 
icists, not scientists, and their speculations can be but 
very incidentally influenced by the electron theory. The 
clergyman, therefore, has given his opponent ground to 
build on, which the latter, as a scientist, could never have 
claimed, and should not use. 

As the scientist has grounded his whole reply on these 
concessions, we might fairly dismiss it without further 
comment. But his line of reasoning is so much in use 
that it deserves attention. He proceeds as follows: “the 
knowledge of the time” preceding the fifteenth century 
(i. e., of Dante, I suppose, and Albert the Great, and 
Roger Bacon, and Aquinas) “consisted of a lot of rubbish, 
comparable to the ideas that fill the minds of children 
today.” 
one will be allowed to stand, in all its fulness, as an 
eloquent testimony to a number of things! “The modern 
scientist,” he continues, “having broken the Church’s in- 


Some statements are beyond criticism. This 
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sufferable a-priorism, is the first who approached the 
problem of the Supreme Being through a study of the 
cosmos around us.” Yet the ancient Greeks, Anaxa- 
goras, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, centuries before the 
Christian era, had gone about it precisely in this way. 
Moreover, the Apostle of the Gentiles explicitly endorsed 
this form of reasoning. All the great theologians of 
the Church have expounded and developed it, and an 
ecumenical council has put upon this very proof of God’s 
existence, from effect to cause, the gravest sanction. 
From contingent to necessary being, from order to an 
intelligent architect, from motion to a prime mover, 
from the universal belief of mankind in a Deity to the 





actual existence of that Deity, these have always been | 


the stock arguments of the theistic philosopher, and every 
one of them proceeds from some fact which we see and 


experience, to its proportionate cause which we do not | 


see, but which reason tells us must be. 


Science, her spokesman points out, has made amazing | 


progress. Granted; but toward what? Toward a bet- 
ter acquaintance with the elements and forces and laws 
of this great universe in which we live, with its vastness, 
its minuteness, and the marvelous correlation of its 
parts. 
plaining away its Maker and Ruler. On.the contrary, by 


bringing home to us more vividly the beauty and har- 


shadow, till you have traced out every one of its vanish- 
ing beauties together with the arts by which they were 
produced. Then you may think about the artist; but by 
that time you will probably be able to show that there 
was no artist at all!’ 

At every step in his study of the works of God the 
scientist is brought face to face with the question of a 
Supreme Being. He may dodge it. He may shut his 
eyes against it. If he does, his labor is vain, for he is 
missing the primary purpose for which these works were 
given, to lead us to a knowledge and love of their Maker. 

Leo W. KEELER, S.J. 


On False Pacifism 


y aes errors, garbed as virtues, are at present threaten- 

ing the course of European justice. One of these 
is false pity; the other, false pacifism. Now whereas we 
wish to speak at length of the latter, a word may dis- 
miss the former. False pity makes an appeal after this 


| Manner: 


Be merciful even to your enemy. Overcome him if you will; 


| but be not overcome by what is worst in him. Conquer, but do 


Science has made no step in the direction of ex- | 


mony of our cosmos, science lends new meaning to the 


classic argument from teleology. “How great God is!” 
Ampére would exclaim: “How great God is! and our 
knowledge is as nothing.” Thus the electron theory, if 
true, signals another advance toward determining, not 
the origin, but the ultimate constituents of matter, and 
inspires an increased admiration for the amplitude of 
that Intelligence which, from units so insignificant, can 
mold the vast and magnificent fabric of this material 
universe. Men used to point to the splendor of the 
starlit firmament, and silence the unbeliever with the 
words of Napoleon: “Very well, Monsieur, but who 
made all that?” Now they may point to the tiniest 
particle of dust, and calling to mind that it embodies 
numerous spheres of infinitesimal electrons, wheeling 
about their centers, cry still more triumphantly: How 
came those there? Who made all that? 


” 


ferreted out all 
constitution and 


Wait till science has 
learned of the 


patience. 
that can be 


not copy him. In the hour of victory forget your enemy’s 
frightfulness. Forget even that he is your enemy, and remember 
only that he is your brother. 

The errors latent in this appeal to the quality of mercy 
need hardly be dwelt upon, whilst one fatal quality 
swallows up the rest. The truth is that this gentle- 
toned pity is almost a superlative pride. It is so 
supremely self-conscious that in spite of the soil of one’s 
enemy being still practically inviolate, it calmly foretells 
victory. 

The false pacifism, which we other pacifists nowise 
confound with true pacifism, makes a brave show on 
platforms and on paper. It lends itself readily to the 
more moving forms of address. It appeals to the noble- 
hearted. It unnerves heroes. It deceives even the elect. 
Seldom does it preach its evangel of peace without 
direct mention of Him around whose cradle angels sang 
of “Peace on earth to men.”’ It almost disarms criticism 
by beseeching Christian men to remember the Rock 
whence they were hewn and the Captain whose victory 


| on the Mount was won, non occidendo sed moriendo, 
Lastly our pseudo-savant sagely advises us to have | 


sensible causes of phenomena, then it will turn to | 


the problem of 
he entertains no doubt that science will be able 
to solve that too without a God. If we bide such 
time, we shall be found still waiting at the final consum- 
mation, for the human intellect can never exhaust the 
knowableness of the smallest grain of sand. Sup- 
pose you were examining a splendid painting, and when 
you wished to learn who executed it, were told: “Have 
patience, man! Just go ahead with your examination. 
Wait till you have analyzed it down to its last line and 


their ultimate raison d’étre, and | 


by dying, not by putting to death. 

But the noble blunder into which these pacifists have 
fallen can be seen only by those who have the power of 
grasping, as the Scholastics would say, certain simple 
distinctions. Their first duty is to see the distinction 
between common virtue and heroic virtue. It was the 
Greek thinkers and heroes who first detected and pro- 
claimed this simple distinction. Plato and Aristotle, who 
knew Greeks, divided them into normal Greeks and hero 
Greeks. The average man, whether Greek or barbarian, 
can risk his life in order to save his life; in other words, 
he can be brave in self-defense. Only a hero will risk 
his own life to save another’s; that is, only a hero can 
meet death bravely that others may live. 
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This distinction between common virtue and heroic 
virtue passes into the classical Christian distinction be- 
tween the Commandments and the Counsels. Until a 
man understands these two and the difference between 
them, he has not understood Christianity; and until a 
man understands Christianity, how can he judge of 
Europe in this year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
sixteen? This, then, is the distinction between Com- 
mandments and Counsels. A command is something that 
A counsel is something that none need 
do, but some will do. Thus unto everyone it was com- 
manded: “Thou shalt not steal.’ All are forbidden 
to take what is not their own; and are commanded to 
give back what is not their own if they have taken it. 
But the Master has given a counsel: “Sell all thou 
hast.” This is more than a command; not, indeed, more 
in obligation, but more in hardship and nobility. It 
suggests that the higher way, not over the earth, but 
through the air, is to those rare souls who have grasped 
the principle that “man’s riches consist less in the 
multitude of his possessions than in the fewness of his 


all must do. 


wants.” 
Thus everyone is under the command: “Thou shalt 


not kill.” By virtue of this a man may not take human 
life. Yet if another attempts his life he may defend 
himself by slaying the other. The average man, if at- 
tacked by another, could not be bound to forego all self- 
defense by force. Yet if a man for some noble motive 
did allow himself to be slain instead of slaying his foe, 
he would be giving an example of heroic virtue. But 
too much stress cannot be laid upon the sound ethical 
principle that “no one is bound to heroic virtue.” The 
attitude of the Society of Friends toward war is un- 
deniably a noble one; or it would be noble were it wise. 
But since it insists that everyone shall exercise the heroic 
virtue of non-resistance by force it lacks that touch of 
mercy which would make it kindred to mankind. 

A last and most necessary distinction is between 
meum and tuum, that is, between our power over our 
own rights and our power over the rights of others. 
A man may quite lawfully give his purse up to the first 
stranger who asks it of him. But a postman who would 
give up a purse he was bound to deliver would be con- 
demned for neglect of duty. In the same way an in- 
dividual on the banks of the Meuse might resign his 
rights against trespass by allowing an enemy to pass 
through his garden. But if that individual is a soldier 
whose duty it is to defend the property of his fellow- 
countrymen, then to allow an enemy to pass through the 
garden would be a traitorous neglect of duty. Far from 
being heroic virtue, it would be the cowardice of 
treachery. 

It is not a little strange that the men who so persistently 
preach heroic virtue in the matter of the commandment: 
“Thou shalt not kill,” do not preach it in the far easier 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

“Thou shalt not 


commandment: 
As we know, the commandment: 





kill” is the chief safeguard in a civilization that is 
dominantly military, whereas the commandment: “Thou 
shalt not steal,” is the chief safeguard in a civilization 
that is dominantly commercial. 

Now the counsel to defend no rights, even the rights 
of others, or our own transcendent right to live, by an 
appeal to physical force is the absolute or heroic in the 
commandment against killing. But the absolute or 
heroic in the commandment against stealing is: “Sell 
all thou hast and give to the poor.” 

How few there are to urge the latter among the 
men who look on war as a crime! Peace has it fright- 
fulness no less than war. Mammon is a more sanguinary 
god than Mars. When men plead that Mars is red- 
handed, it may be well to remind them, amid their 
financial operations, that their counsels would be more 
effective if they themselves followed them in the lesser 


sphere of self-emptied riches. 
Vincent McNapssp, O.P. 


Farmer Ownership in Ireland 


6sJRISH Land Purchase” is the one transaction in which Ire- 
land has gained by her connection with Great Britain. 
Speaking broadly all Irish land had in former centuries been 
confiscated and parceled out among landlords, settlers from 
England, from whom the native Irish henceforth held the land 
at a rent, always liable to be raised, and on a precarious tenure. 
The land war of Davitt and Parnell changed all this. In 1881, 
it forced Gladstone to bring in a law by virtue of which the 
former tenants, the native Irish, became the real owners of the 
land. The former landlords from that time forth were only a 
sort of annuitants, with few of the rights of ownership, the 
amount of the annuity payable by the tenant to the landlord 
being in each case fixed by a public authority and being liable 
to variation every fifteen years in accordance with the circum- 
stances of Irish agriculture. But this system had great disad- 
vantages. The former landlords, now become in effect annui- 
tants, were found to be encumbrances in a very literal sense; 
they were a hindrance to everything. After about twenty years, 
an ingenious scheme was devised for getting rid of them. In 
those happy days the British Treasury could borrow money at a 
very low rate of interest, about two and three-quarters per cent. 
The Irish tenant was given the benefit of this. The Govern- 
ment borrowed the money to buy out the “landlord-annuitant” 
once for all, lent it to the tenant at the same low rate at which 
it had borrowed it and allowed him to repay the advance by 
annual instalments which would wipe out the debt in about 
seventy years. Something like half the land of Ireland has been 
so dealt with. And the terms of the loan were so favorable 
that though the ex-landlords in most instances received very ex- 
orbitant prices for their interests, the position of the tenant 
after the transaction was in every case better than before. A 
free grant from the Government supposed at the time to come 
out of the pockets of British, but which has in fact come out 
of the pockets of Irish taxpayers, smoothed over difficulties and 
acted as a sort of bribe to the landlords to sell. Transactions 
such as that described have of course in the present state of the 
money market become difficult or impossible, and land pur¢hase 
in Ireland, save for the clearing up of past agreements, is at a 
standstill. 
But it has lately been suggested by Mr. A. Ennis, a well- 
known public man in Ireland, that the great fall in Government 
securities which has stopped land purchase may prove a boon in 
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another direction. The tenant who has “purchased,” i.e., got 
rid of his landlord, in Ireland does not as we have seen really 
become an owner out and out; he is still liable to an annuity, 
payable to the Government, that will endure for three genera- 
tions. In fact he differs from the “unpurchased” tenant across 
the hedge who has not taken the benefit of the Purchase Act 
only in three respects: (1) the amount of his “annuity” is sub- 
stantially less than his former rent; (2) it is paid to a govern- 
ment department instead of to a landlord; (3) the amount can- 
not be either rafsed or lowered. Mr. Ennis now thinks he sees 
a loophole in the law by which the “purchased” tenant can re- 
deem his annuity payable to the Government at a very low rate 
and thus make himself owner in the fullest sense. It has always 
been open to a tenant who has “purchased,” instead of continu- 
ing to pay the Government advance by payments extending over 
three generations, to redeem these payments at any time, by pay- 
ing down a lump sum once for all. The method of estimating 
the amount of this redemption payment is both complicated and 
peculiar. A sum of government stock equal in value to the re- 
demption price must be purchased and handed over, but as the 
British Treasury Rules at present stand, while the stock can be 
purchased at the ordinary market price, which is now very low, 
it is then dealt with as if it stood at the average of the price 
paid for the stock since the coming into operation of the Land 
Purchase Act in 1903, which is of course a much higher figure, 
as the market has all the time been falling. This is the loop- 
hole through which Mr. Ennis believes the Irish farmer can 
enter into the joys of untrammeled ownership. He can pay 
off his debt to the Government with stock bought at a low 
price, which must then be treated by the Government, under 
its own rules, as having a fictitiously high value. 

His figures are roughly as follows: Take the case of a farmer 
who five years ago got rid of his landlord and all his works 
and pomps, at a price of $4,000, advanced to him by the British 
Government under the Land Act. He will have continued mak- 
ing annual payments to the Government to cover interest and 
sinking fund ever since, and these will continue for three genera- 
tions. The five years that are over him will have reduced his 
indebtedness to the Government from $4,000 to $3,904. If he, 
or his relatives in the United States of America, should now 
desire to clear off this indebtedness to the Government and leave 
the humestead completely free, Irish Land Stock to the nominal 
value of $4,425 must be purchased and handed up to the British 
Treasury to be canceled. This looks a big figure as the original 
Government loan was only $4,000. But $4,425 worth of stock 
can at present prices be bought for about $2,900, so that the 
farmer can be relieved of his indebtedness to the British Treas- 
ury and made the economical monarch of all he surveys at this 
greatly reduced figure. 

Mr. Ennis’s proposal has led to much controversy and has not 
by any means received general acceptance in Ireland. His facts 
and figures, however, have not been substantially disputed. The 
line of criticism has rather been that as money now brings in 
such a high return, five or six per cent, in absolutely safe invest- 
ments, the farmer and his relatives could invest any surplus 
money they may have in some much more profitable way than 
in redeeming his annuity, payable to the Government. He could 
invest it, so as to have enough to pay the annuity every year and 
have a substantial balance in hand. In theory this is unques- 
tionably true. But as against that the farmer has the land under 
his eyes; putting his money into it is a different thing from 
venturing forth without experience amid the quicksands of the 
stock market. Furthermore the peculiar virtue of owning a 
piece of ground as your own out and out is not always measur- 
able in a mere calculation of dollars and cents. 

A more serious difficulty has not yet arisen but may arise at 
any moment and probably will arise if the farmers take general 
advantage of Mr. Ennis’s suggestion. That suggestion derives 





its force from the existing rules of the British Treasury. These 
rules can be altered. If the British Treasury thinks it is losing by 
them, they almost certainly will be altered. But for the moment, 
the opportunity, such as it is, is there. At least no flaw has as yet 
been discovered in the legal or financial reasoning. And if any- 
one desires to secure the absolute out and out ownership of his 
paternal roof-tree, he has, for the moment apparently, the chance 
of doing so on exceptionally easy terms. ARTHUR SYNAN. 


Peace Tribunals and Movements of the Past 


HE recent Ford peace crusade gives timely interest to what 
people of bygone centuries thought and did along similar 
lines. The first known instance of an organized peace move- 
ment took the form of celebrations held by the Amphiktyonic 
Councils, the great religious synods of Ancient Greece. These 
bodies were composed of representative men of the tribes that 
dwelt around any famous temple. The most celebrated councils 
were the assembly of Delphi and that of the Isle of Kalaureia 
off the coast of Argolis. As there were times when delegates 
of all Greece took part in the religious functions of the Council, 
this body gradually assumed a political character and more than 
once an Amphiktyonc body acted in the name of united Greece. 
The members’ duties were not unlike those of our ambassadors 
and they strove to put bounds to the horrors of war as waged by 
Greek against Greek. 

In the eleventh century the peace movement took the form of 
the “Truce of God,” a witness at once to the ferocity of the 
times as well as to the deep love for peace that is in men’s souls. 
Clergy and laity alike felt that the state of things which they 
saw daily before their eyes was sinful, repugnant to humanity 
and to the precepts of the Christian religion. A movement on 
behalf of peace and good will toward men could not fail in those 
days to assume an ecclesiastical form and, therefore, a series of 
Christian synods strove by means of decrees and censures to 
limit if not entirely to prohibit the fratricidal conflicts of Chris- 
tian against Christian. The movement began in Aquitaine in 
1034 and at its announcement was rapturously received. Bishops, 
abbots and other preachers of the “Truce” were met with a uni- 
versal cry of “Peace! Peace!” The world was weary of carn- 
age, weary unto death. So men made a vow to God to abstain 
from all wrong and violence and engaged solemnly to renew 
the obligation every five years. 

From Aquitaine the movement spread through Burgundy, 
royal and ducal. Toward the end of the eleventh century, in 
1081, Henri de Verdun, Bishop of Liége, convoked a meeting at 
Liége of the principal lords of Lotharingia and proposed that 
they elect a supreme judge in whom should be vested the 
right to punish all those who, in future, might render 
themselves guilty of war-excesses. Those who presented 
themselves were the Duc Godefroid de Bouillon, Duc 
Gui d’Ardennes, Herni de Limbourg, the Counts de Namur, 
d’Insembourg, de Louvain, de Hainaut, de Juliers, de Montaigne, 
and so on. They elected the Bishop of Liége and his successors 
as judges in perpetuity of the Tribunal de Paix, and swore to 
conform themselves to the prescriptions set forth in the charter 
of erection, to which they affixed their signatures. Bishop 
Henri de Verdun has merited from history the appellation of 
“Henry the Pacific” for having practically been the promoter of 
this worthy institution in one of the darkest periods of the 
world’s history. The charter ran: 

Let no one presume to trespass upon or invade the prop- 
erty of his neighbor; let no one carry weapons that can 
cause injury or death. If a freeman render himself guilty 
of such a thing, he shall be deprived of his fief, of his goods, 
and banished from the dominion. If a serf do so, his right 
hand will be cut off. Both will be excommunicated. The 


freeman who is accused of having broken the law of peace 
(la loi de paix) may, however, justify himself according to 
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the old Germanic custom, namely, by appearing before the 
judge with twelve witnesses (conjurateurs), to attest his 
innocence. Regarding those who do not belong to the class 
of freemen, they must accept the sentence of the judge or 
undergo the judgment of God. 


A palace was erected for the specific purpose of settling dis- 
putes. The ordinary sittings of this peace commission took 
place on Saturday, but the council could be convoked any time. 
As soon as an infraction of the law became known, the clergy, 
the nobles, the mayor and the counsellors of the towns and vil- 
lages, would come to the red door of the episcopal palace, and 
one of them would lift the great copper ring attached to the 
door and let it drop, so as to produce a resounding noise. When 
this was repeated three times the Bishop would appear. The 
spokesman would then say: “Monseigneur de Liége, the country 
is in a state of terrible disorder. Will it please your Lordship 
to tell us the day you will preside over the ‘Peace Tribunal?’” 
“Most willingly,” replied the preiate, “you may fix the day your- 
selves.” 

On the day appointed for the meeting, the Bishop dressed in 
his pontifical robes, went to the Church of Notre Dame and 
took his place in the middle of the choir. Near him, fully armed, 
was the military commandant, and around him his fellow-judges. 
At a signal from the prelate, the commandant advanced a few 
steps and thus addressed the multitude that filled the church: 
“Citizens of Liége and of the diocese: If there be one in your 
midst who wishes to appeal to the Tribunal of Peace, he may do 
so now loudly and without fear.” Ordinarily a confused mur- 
mur of many plaintive voices would answer the invitation so 
that it was difficult to understand anything clearly. The judges 
would then hear the plaintiffs one by one, the commandant 
calling out the name of the accused persons, so they might come 
forth to exculpate themselves: “Chevalier, or citizen, behold 
here a man,” he said, “who accuses you of a crime and dares 
attack your honor. Come, therefore, and justify yourself before 
us.” After hearing both sides, two men of well-known probity 
were selected to conduct an investigation at the place where the 
supposed injustice was committed. They would report their 
findings at one of the successive sittings, after which sentence 
was pronounced according to the merits of the case. If, after 
seven successive appeals, the guilty one did not appear, he was 
at once excommunicated and banished from the diocese. Very 
often, however, he presented himself but refused to submit to 
the authority of the tribunal, demanding the judgment of God. 
“As thou wishest the judiciary duel,” said the commandant, “we 
grant this to thee and order that thou be at the usual place in 
six weeks. It shall take place according to the law of Gaul and 
of the Empire. We shall be there to see that no violence be com- 
mitted but justice done to everyone.’ 

On the appointed day, a space of twenty feet square was 
fenced off on the pré l’évéque (bishop’s meadow), which sepa- 
rated the church of St. Lambert from the episcopal palace. The 
multitude, always anxious to witness such spectacles, crowded 
the place outside the barrier, while the peace judges, 
the commandant, the mayor, and his assistants, occupied special 
lodges, erected and gaudily decorated for the occasion. Then 
the duel betweensthe two contestants commenced. If their con- 
dition was that of noblemen or knights, the lance and shield were 
used, but, if serfs, they had to fight with ordinary sticks. The 
innocence of one of the contestants and the consequent guilt of 
the other were then proclaimed by the judges according to the 
issue of the combat. 

Though peace was the desideratum of the Middle Ages, it 
seems to have been gradually found that its permanent establish- 
ment on earth was hopeless. After seven years from the first 
preaching of peace, we find the requirements of the apostles of 
the movement greatly relaxed. All that was now attempted was 
to forbid violence of every kind by a Truce of God or tempor- 
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ary suspension of hostilities, from the evening of Wednesday 
until the morning of Monday. It was in this shape that the 
Truce was preached outside Aquitaine. The days consecrated 
by the “Last Supper,” by our Lord’s Passion, His rest in the 
grave and His Resurrection were to be kept free from strife 
and bloodshed. Later on Advent and Lent were added. As it 
may be readily seen, the sanctification of Sunday and other days 
celebrating the great Christian mysteries was really the germ of 
the Truce of God. The institution gradually spread from France 
to Italy and Germany. The Ecumenical Council of 1179 ex- 
tended it to the whole Church by Canon XXI, De treugts ser- 
vandis. Thus an impetus was given to the peace movement, 
and gradually royalty, the Landfrieden, or leagues of nobles, and 
the communes joined together to restrict war to international 
conflicts. In the Middle Ages there existed too the “peace of 
God,” or “peace of the sanctuary.” By this such places as churches, 
cemeteries, monasteries and their dependencies, as well as con- 
secrated persons, such as priests, monks, virgins, cloistered 


widows, were to be protected from warfare and as far as pos- 








sible, from the effect of war. This privilege was gradually ex- 
tended to the protégés of the Church, namely poor widows, or- 
phans, pilgrims, Crusaders and even journeying merchants. The 
peace of the sanctuary gave rise to the right of asylum, an im- 
munity or permanent concession made by a legislator outside of 
the common law. This aimed at safeguarding the murderer or 
homicide from summary punishment at the hands of mobs or 
from the arbitrary measures of petty tyrants. Though the right 
of asylum was universally established in the Middle Ages, being 
nothing more or !ess than a corollary of the peace of God, its 
origin is tu be sought in antiquity itself. The Old Testament 
speaks of it (Exodus xxi: 13; Num. xxv: 6; Deut. xix: 2). 
Among the Greeks and Romans the temples, the altars and 
statues of the emperors were safe places of refuge. When 
Christianity became the religion of the State, churches and 
bishops were allowed the privilege of the peace of the sanctuary, 
and the Synod of Carthage (399) asked the !|_.mperor to amplify 
this privilege. In Germany, the Church, with the consent of the 
State, decreed that criminals taking refuge in these places could 
not be delivered into the hands of the civil authorities until 
after the ecclesiastical penance had been performed by them, 
and even then only after a promise had been given that death 
or torture would not be inflicted. Gradually the right of asylum 
was extended to dwellings of bishops and priests, to monasteries, 
seminaries and the like. It must be observed, however, that if 
the crime itself was committed in any of these places, the guilty 
one could not avail himself of this privilege. The reason of this 
is apparent. 

Since the close of the Middle Ages, the right of asylum has 
been gradually abolished by State legislation, and the Popes, 
especially Gregory XIV, 1591, Benedict XIII, 1725, Clement XII, 
1735, and Benedict XIV, 1750, have had to modify it constantly. 
Modern justice is comparatively so well regulated that the 
privilege has become obsolete, though the Church has never re- 
linquished its claim to it, and any one rashly violating it incurs 
the excommunication late sententia, reserved to the Pope. 

J. B. pz Viz. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The Guardians of Liberty 


To the Editor of America: 

On January 20, I had the dire misfortune to attend a re- 
vival of A. P. A.-ism, which took the shape of an open meeting 
under the auspices of the Guardians of Liberty, held in Cooper 
Union, as a protest against the religious features of the Gary 
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school plan. No less than eight men spoke, and yet not one ex- 
plained the Gary plan or even dwelt on its principal features. 
Instead they all bitterly attacked the Catholic Church in general 
and the Jesuits in particular. My intellect was enlightened on 
several points by the discussion. Among these might be men- 
tioned: that Protestant ministers are actually advocating and 
promoting bigotry, that Christianity is a failure if it is to be 
judged by the words of many ministers, that present-day society 
contains more intellectual cripples than physical cripples; and 
that there are more fools on earth than one dreams of. 

To describe the meeting, its audience and its speakers, would 
be both tedious and unnecessary. A few quotations will give 
you an inkling of the vitriolic attacks and scurrilous misrepre- 
sentations that are uttered against the Church. The Rev. William 
Milton Hess, Ph.D., said: “He fears the Catholic Church because 
he knows the part the Jesuits have played in history”; “There 
are sixteen million Catholics in the United States and eighty- 
four million Protestants, yet the Catholics control seventy-five 
per cent of the political offices in Washington.” He referred to 
the editor of the Tribune as “the lying Jesuitical editor of the 
Tribune”; he declared “We must not have religion of any kind 
in the schools, but they are not godless”; “I am not a bigot,” he 
exclaimed, “because a bigot is a person who says you cannot go 
to heaven unless you belong to his church.” The Rev. Paul 





Buffa said: “The Catholic Church is trying to gain control of the | 


public schools, Catholic priests are trying to compel all the 
public school children to go to their church”; “Mr. ——, a 
school principal, told me he does not believe in the Catholic 
Church, but belongs to it for political reasons”; “The Catholic 
Church is not only a religious organization but a political one.” 
The Rev. Russell Collins, D.D., said: 

No man can be a Catholic and an upholder of the Consti- 
tution. No Catholic can be an American or a Guardian of 
Liberty, because the Church is opposed to liberty. Why 
are there Guardians of Liberty? Because there is a Pope 
in Rome. ... 


These are only a few samples of the bigotry shown toward 
the Church that Thursday night in New York City, at a public 
meeting, before 1,000 people. One speaker even went so far as 
to say that priests took up collections in the public schools. 
General Nelson Miles also spoke, but respect for the infirm and 
aged keeps me from quoting him. He is to be pitied rather than 
condemned. All the speakers pleaded for free speech and 
liberty; but when several gentlemen started to antagonize them 
from the floor, a strong arm squad came to put the objectors out. 

These conclusions can be drawn from this affair: (1) that 
the same stock charges are continually reiterated against the 
Church, that Catholicism is held to be against free speech, free- 
dom of the press, and liberty, that the Church is denounced as 
superstitious, as a political organization, and as opposed to the 
reading of the Bible and to the public schools; (2) that many 
Protestant ministers are prejudiced and bigoted against every- 
thing Catholic; (3) that the Church is a very, very weak organi- 
zation when it comes to self-protection. Is there no way in 
which the Catholic Church’s dogmas, beliefs, priests, and people 
can be protected against such public attacks? To stand still, or 
to be indifferent argues either lack of faith, or absence of 
strength of purpose. What can be done? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. P. F. SCANLON. 


A Christmas Masque 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of your comments on the pageant given in Bronx- 
ville on Christmas Eve, it may interest you to know the Chan- 
nel Club of Los Angeles presented a masque entitled “The 
Nativity,” Christmas Eve and Christmas Night, in one of our 
largest parks. The idea of giving the entertainment was con- 
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ceived by a public-spirited Jewish lady living in our community, 
who previous to her marriage was a successful actress. She 
took part in the performance and to her untiring efforts is 
largely due the success of the play. The non-Catholic author 
of the masque wrote it for this particular occasion and neither 
she nor any one else who took part in the play were paid for 
their work, for all wished to donate their services freely and 
give the masque as a Christmas gift to the public. The city 
and county of Los Angeles together contributed the necessary 
funds for costumes and the proper staging of the play, and a 
moving-picture concern lent the camels and elephants needed 
to make the Eastern setting complete upon the arrival of the 
kings. Indeed, the whole presentation was wonderfully effective, 
and was witnessed each night by thousands. A movement is 
already afoot to make the masque an annual event 
Los Angeles. 


The Celt in Politics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There does not appear to have been any chorus of dissent as 
to the 
letters. 
has added a pleasing tone to the controversy 
bring into bolder relief the truths set forth by me, but already 
verified, no doubt, by many of our young men, the cold, hard 
facts of unwritten history, which I did not “dish,” but merely 
narrated. It may be that I did not do justice to my subject, 
but I confined my attention to facts and principles, both of 
which are of more importance than persons. 

The term “best minds,” as I used it, does not signify intel- 
On the contrary, 


facts and deductions that I presented in my previous 
The single solo of protest, rendered on two occasions, 


It has served to 


lectual aristocracy, nor assumed superiority. 
it spells a mentality that squares with correct thinking, and in- 


| dicates a proved capacity to indulge in unselfish thought and 


Unfortunately the rule of life, as we often 
“best 


generous conduct. 
find it, displays a disabling diffidence conjoined with a 


| mind”; palpable inferiority, mental and otherwise, rides in the 











vehicle of conceit, not in the rear, but at the head of the pro- 
cession. There is a difference, and a vast one too, between a 
“politician” and a man possessed of enough civic pride to be 
willing and anxious to lend his talents to the service of his 
fellow-men, and ; ‘ j ‘ , 

? no reasonable man will dispute the correctness of 
my reasoning in this particular instance. The man of honest 
judgment and correct purpose is not worrying about the possi- 
bility of sharing, “in the nether regions, a place of most ex- 
quisite torment,” just because the lover of truth conceived and 
promulgated a bit of wisdom, odious to men of certain proclivi- 
ties. The truth is bitter, but at the same time it is sweet. You 
may hide it, but you cannot crush it. Facts are ugly things, 
and a change of garb does not alter them. 

I am confident that no unbiased reader of my letters would 
accuse me of “dishing” up romances, of writing any word hos- 
tile to the truth, or of having advocated that the descendants 
of the Celt should eschew politics. Misrepresentation is not 
argumentation, any more than abuse is logic. The massing of a 
people for selfish ends and selfish masters is a social crime 
that calls for its own punishment. To amalgamate them for 
worthy purposes is praiseworthy, and while this is being done, 
let it not be forgotten to teach all who listen the doctrine of 
“dual salvation.” In my humble opinion, if this is attempted, 
it will not be necessary to keep the poor fellow standing, as 
it were, on the shore, looking out on the great ocean of the 
future, while the passing of the years brings more of hope than 
fruition. Men may differ on the precise meaning of the term 
“politician”; but unqualified progress and not stagnation and 
retrogression, is the thought for our “best minds.” 
Dorchester, Mass. JAMEs D. RUSSELL. 
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The Pope and the Pact of London 


AS Italy forced the hands of the Allies to exclude 
the Holy See from participation in a future peace 
conference ? 
clause to this effect at the instance of the Italian Gov- 
ernment has been asserted by the press, and the state- 
ment has not been denied. 
The insult implied in such an act would be entirely 
gratuitous. 


mission into any future peace conference. Nor is there 


The insertion into the Pact of London of a | 


The Holy See has never begged for ad- | 


any reason to suspect the Allied Governments of partial- | 


ity toward Rome. None of them is officially Catholic, but | 


all of them except perhaps Belgium are officially non- 
Catholic, under one form or other. The only reason, 
therefore, that could prompt them to desire the admission 
of the Holy Father into such a conference would be the 
benefit accruing to themselves and their subjects. 

That there is great reason for the Pope’s presence 
is obvious to every unprejudiced mind, and would be 
made doubly obvious by an act such as that ascribed to 
the Italian Government. He is the one person most im- 
partial and neutral, in the sense that he has not been 
implicated in even the slightest action that could be in- 
terpreted as implying unfriendliness toward any one of 
the belligerent nations. He is the one person most inti- 
mately interested in the conclusion of peace, being the 
spiritual father of millions of the Faithful on both sides 
of the great struggle. He is finally the one person most 


capable of an unbiased judgment, because he alone has 
no political advantage to gain and because, acting as 
Christ’s Representative, he necessarily has the most ex- 
alted conception of his high responsibility. 

Most of these reasons flow from purely international 
and not from Catholic considerations. Yet as head of the 
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| side of the world conflict. 


many million Catholics, faithfully serving their respective 
Governments even unto death,. he has a special right to 
be heard in the formulation of terms of peace on either 
As the vicegerent and inter- 
preter of the Prince of Peace, the gentle white-robed 
figure in the Vatican may not be passed over without 


_ setting aside Him who is the King of kings and Lord of 


lords, without whom there can be neither lasting peace 


| nor true prosperity. Even to those of other creeds who 


still believe in the existence of a Divinity these reasons 


| must appeal, since they cannot fail to see in him at least 
' an exalted servant of God, sincere in the fulfilment of 
_ his sublime ministry. 


The Italian Government, it is further said, has ob- 
tained the introduction into the same Pact of another 
clause, excluding any change whatsoever in the Law of 


_ Guarantees, asserting that. the Roman Question is purely 


internal and Italian. That the Roman Question is not 
purely internal has been made more obvious than ever 
during the present war. Yet the Holy See has raised no 
issue in this conflict. Again, we must ask, what 
reason could Italy allege for suspecting the Allied Gov- 
ernments of undue partiality toward Rome? None. 
Hence the act ascribed to it would be a confession of 
bad faith and an implicit admission of the open injustice 
of its demand. Whatever may be the truth contained in 
the current report, hitherto undenied, the warring Gov- 
ernments on either side cannot disregard with impunity 
the Christ and His anointed. 


Try It on Your Own Child 


T a committee hearing on the Keating-Owen Bill, 
a wealthy mill-owner, toying with his watch- 


_ chain, said that he did not see how a working-day of 


twelve hours in a cotton factory could injure the health . 
of a ten-year-old boy. This purblind person was fol- 
lowed by a physician, who added to the world’s slender 
stock of medical knowledge by stating that a twelve- 
year-old girl could toil twelve hours daily in these palaces 
of industry without hurt to her physical well-being. 
Not only this, but both gentlemen thought that, on the 
whole, a cotton mill was a good place in which to bring 
up the children of the New South. 

The Keating-Owen Bill is not a perfect document. 
A strong constitutional argument can be urged against 
it. Thousands who heartily sympathize with every sane 
attempt to take the children out of industrial establish- 
ments and make them home children and school children, 
will think that the chief merit of this measure is that it 
may finally prove to be better than nothing. There is 
also reason to believe that in its present form the Bill 
contemplates a Federal statute which will be exceedingly 
difficult to enforce. All this may be conceded. It is 


criticism within reason. But the man, grown rich on the 
profits of child-labor, who deliberately argues that twelve 
hours a day, in a cotton mill is not only a harmless but 
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a desirable mode of life for a growing child, has no day 
in court. He has not come before the bar of public 
opinion with clean hands. 

If these factories cannot be maintained except by the 
labor of twelve-year-old girls, they should ,be closed. 
This country has not fallen so low, economically or 
morally, that it can tolerate the exploitation of its chil- 
dren, ‘its chief asset, for private gain. Of this there 
neither is nor can be question. The only question to be 
considered, is how long decent economic and moral 
standards can be maintained in a community which sends 
its babies, like your Johnny or little Mary, to the fac- 
tories for twelve hours of work a day. 


‘*Catholic’’ Is Enough 


VER since the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when the British Government succeeded in getting 
English-speaking Catholics to call themselves Roman 
Catholics, with the implication, of course, on the Govern- 
ment’s part that there are other Catholics who are not 
Roman, many outside the Church have always insisted 
on calling us Roman Catholics. The Protestant fol- 
lowers of the Oxford Movement have been particularly 
tenacious of the term, because they consider themselves, 
according to their cherished branch theory, Anglican 
Catholics. Regarding the Church’s mind on the question, 
Archbishop McNeil, of Toronto, apropos of a recent 
article in the Ave Maria, entitled “ ‘Catholic,’ and 
‘Roman Catholic,” sent that well-edited weekly a letter 
containing the following quotations from the notes of 
Don Paulo Leva, a recording secretary of the Vatican 
Council : 


In the Dogmatic Constitution (chapter i) de Fide, the 
Fathers of the Council discussed the form proposed by the 
Theological Commission. This form began with these words: 
Sancta Romana Catholica Ecclesia credit et confitetur, etc. 
Thirty-six bishops objected to this form of words. The first 
(an archbishop) said: “I should like to omit the word 
‘Roman’; but if the Fathers wish to retain it, then I move 
that other words, such as ‘Apostolic,’ be added, and so ar- 
ranged that it may be evident that we are not here giving 
the distinctive name of the Church, but a description of the 
Church, or an enumeration of the notes of the Church. We 
should not favor, or even seem to favor, the error of those 
who teach that the Catholic Church consists of three separate 
branches, each of which should be called Catholic. Besides, 
it is a cogent argument in favor of the Catholic Church that 
we retain in daily use the very name used in the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 


This amendment was subsequently embodied in the 
Constitutio Dogmatica de Fide, so it has the highest au- 
thority. The one word Catholic, therefore, is all that is 
needed to signify the Church governed by the Pope, and 
we should teach the non-Catholic world to know us and 
call us by that name only. For with us the word Roman 
is by no means restrictive to a species or section, as 
Anglicans would have it, but only declaratory of Catholic, 
and assertive of the Church’s unity. Not only in our 





daily conversation and correspondence, therefore, but 
also in the press, in the courts, and in official documents 
and reports of all kinds, the simple word Catholic should 
be used to indicate a member of the “One, Holy,.Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” whose head is St. Peter’s suc- 
cessor. 


Art and the Law 


¢¢7 FIND it astonishing,” indignantly exclaimed M. 

Diaghileff, Director of the Ballet Russe, “that 
objection should be made to my art in this land of 
liberty.” A foreigner, but lately received upon our hos- 
pitable shores, M. Diaghileff may be pardoned for his 
misconception of the American ideal of liberty. In 
private, M. Diaghileff may practise his terpsichorean 
art from dewy dawn to the golden gloaming and, if he 
wishes, extend his whirlings to the reappearance of the 
day-star. But in a public theater, licensed by the City 
of New York, he may not do so if his art “would tend to 
the corruption of the morals of youth or others,” as a 
crude and cruel penal law has it. 

Our venerable Supreme Court was not condescending 
to expatiate upon the obvious when, in the Popper case, 
it announced that no man has a constitutional right to do 
what is wrong. Later in its decision on the Mann Act, 
this same Court met a specious objection, by further 
declaring that a right ceases to be a right when employed 
for an immoral, harmful or injurious purpose. These 
statements are as thorns set in the sleek sides of com- 
mercialized “artists”; but occasionally a bigoted com- 
munity may be found which believes that their under- 
lying principle is valid. New York wrote itself down 
as such a community, temporarily at least, when a few 
days ago it gently hinted to certain theatrical managers 
that Penal Law Number 1140 had never been repealed. 

Meanwhile, other communities such as_ Boston, 
Chicago and St. Louis, which may be honored by the art 
of the Ballet Russe, will do well to confer with the New 
York authorities. As a stranger, M. Diaghileff deserves 
special consideration; as a guest, he is worthy of our 
warmest hospitality. These communities can perform no 
more graceful and friendly act, than to continue M. 
Diaghileff’s education in the meaning of liberty, in the 
same kindly, unobtrusive manner in which it was begun 
in New York. If on his return to Europe, M. Diaghileff 
has learned that law is superior to art, and even to some 
forms of personal liberty, his visit to America has been 
the equivalent of a liberal education. 


Shifting the Issue 


CTING in virtue of powers conferred by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the President has submitted 

the appointment of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
the Senate. It need not be said that any appointment 
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scrutinized too closely. In this age of unrest, the old 
boundaries, which to the framers of the Constitution 
seemed both definite and final, are rapidly being blurred 
by social legislation perilously akin, in some of its forms, 
to social anarchy. Now, as never before, is it impera- 
tively necessary that no element of weakness be intro- 
duced into a judicial body whose conservative and im- 
partial spirit has been singularly above criticism. 

rhe sole issue before the Senate is the fitness of Mr. 
Brandeis for this important office. [t is greatly to be 
regretted, however, that in many parts of the country, 
the issue has been shifted. Mr. Brandeis is opposed by 
some, not because he lacks the qualities which should be 
found in a Justice of the Supreme Court, but because he 
is a Jew. The patriots, who have served notice on the 
President and the Senate, care not, apparently, whether 
the appointee be an agent of the trusts or a destroyer of 
the trusts, a calm, impartial student of the Constitution 
or a raving soap-box orator. But one thing is plain. He 
must not be a Jew. 

Upon Mr. Brandeis’ fitness for this responsible office, 
AMERICA Offers no opinion, preferring to leave this judg- 
ment to the Senate of the United States which doubtless 
will decide the case in accordance with the facts. 
AMERICA would merely recall the similar outbreak when 
Edward Douglas White was made Chief Justice, and re- 
mark that the sixth article of the Constitution declares 
“no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
any office or public trust under the United 


+ 


tion to 


States.” 


Our Country’s Narrow Escape 


HE history of the United States is being rewritten. 
Municipal archives hitherto inaccessible have been 
thrown open to investigation and the dark and devious 
ways trodden by the politicians of the later nineteenth 
century have been made clearer than noonday. No one 
perhaps has used to better advantage the opportunities 
thus offered for historical research than the late Charles 
Lenz, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), whose literary remains, under 
the expressive title “Cassock and Sword,” have recently 
been published by his disconsolate widow and dutiful 
In this “posthumous work,” as its preface explains, 
“we have the refined fruit of an intellect ripened 
and enriched by a life of abundant social and intellectual 
for the author, besides being “a man of 
was an 


son. 


experience,” 
keen mind, broad views and warm sympathies,” 
admirable “hater of imposture and injustice.” 

That this glowing tribute is richly deserved no one 
can doubt who reads even a few chapters of “Cassock 
and Sword,” for Dr. Lenz has discovered countless highly 
important facts that have escaped completely our coun- 
try’s most painstaking historians. So rich is his book in 
startling instances of Rome’s machinations against our 


to this august tribunal is a matter that cannot be , 





American liberties, and particularly of the all but suc- 





cessful attempts of the Jesuits to hand over this country, 
bound and gagged, to the Pope, that it is hard to decide 
what passage to quote. But perhaps the following ac- 
count of the narrow escape ‘this nation had in the early 
nineties is as striking a page as any in the book: 

The man chosen as the standard-bearer of Romanism was 
David Bennett Hill. Unprincipled, unscrupulous, crafty 
and resourceful, without character and without genius,‘ by na- 
ture molded to a decorous behavior and abstemious habits, 
cautious and fairly intelligent, without sentiments or such (sic) of 
the heart, by profession a lawyer, and by selective nature des- 
tined for the priesthood, David Bennett Hill was just the man 
to suit the purposes of Rome. As the duck takes to the water 
so did such an individual drift toward Rome, and though out- 
wardly a Protestant, it is now certain that he had been made a 
convert and a lay brother of the Order of Loyola. If it serves 
their purposes, the Jesuits do not demand from proselytes a 
public renunciation of their creed or the severance of former 
religious and social relations. . . . 

Had David Bennett Hill, Governor of New York, been nomin- 
ated by the Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1892, he 
would undoubtedly have been elected. We would then have had 
in the Presidential office a bachelor and a tool of Rome, who 
either had already embraced the Roman Catholic faith or might 
have done so at any moment, always provided, that we draw 
the proper conclusions from his mental and moral qualities and 
from his personal and political antecedents. In a majority of 
the States of the Union the pro-Roman Democratic party was 
then in power. The Senate consisted of Romanists, corrup- 
tionists and plutocrats, the House of Representatives of a mis- 
cellaneous rabble of mediocre, greedy and corrupt politicians. 
The Supreme Court of the United States represented, as it did 
for two generations, the moneyed power in this country and 
Europe. In the most important cities the Irish rabble and the 
criminal classes, to whom Hill had always catered politically, 
were dominant. 

As there are always vacancies in the College of Cardinals, Mr. 
Hill could have been appointed a member thereof. History 
shows that Popes often die at the most opportune moment. Leo 
XIII, a very old man, might have resigned in order not to lose 
the opportunity to realize the fruits and dreams of his Pontifi- 
cate. Then Hill could have been elected Pope and placed in holy or- 
ders. He would then have been the legally elected President 
of the United States and ‘the legally elected head of the Cath- 
olic Church. The astonishment and furor of Protestant America 
he might coolly have met with the phrase, made historical by 
Tweed of Tammany fame when he was charged with the theft 
of twenty millions: “\\Vhat are you going to do about it?” 
Open opposition to the Pope-President would have been insur- 
rection. Renominated by the Democratic party with the assist- 
ance of our Ultramontane party he would have manipulated the 
Presidential election of 1896 in that peculiar manner of his 
which placed him repeatedly in the Governor’s chair of the 
State of New York. In the course of time the constitu- 
tion might have been changed as to the mode of election and 
term of office of the President to secure a life tenure and the 
permanent union of this office and that of the Papacy. 


But that fell disaster was happily averted by the 
vigilance, no doubt, of Dr. Lenz, who sounded betimes a 
warning note, rallied to his side all patriotic Protestants 
and with their assistance broke forever the power of 
David Bennett Hill, the actual Jesuit lay-brother, pros- 
pective cardinal, and would-be President-Pope, and thus 
saved once more from the encroachments of Rome our 
priceless American liberties. 
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Whether or not such “philosophy” as that in the pas- 
sages quoted won the author his degree from Heidelberg, 
is not clear. Luminously clear, however, to every man 
of sense is the fact that the author’s relatives have gravely 
imperiled his reputation for sanity by publishing this 
preposterous book. But all Guardians of Liberty, per- 
haps, are mentally unbalanced. 


LITERATURE 
XIX—Father Tabb 


WO or three little red or green volumes, thin, as all good 
poetry books should be, with uncut edges and sober mien, 
stand in the poets’ corner of the Catholic’s Bookshelf, modestly 
bearing the name and fame of one of our great American poets, 
Father Tabb. Oh yes, Father Tabb! You open one of them, 
half-idly maybe, half-tolerantly, or perhaps a little more briskly, 
if you be a lover of books or a worshiper of great names, and 
your interest is piqued at once. Perhaps that tolerance is 
heightened, or that briskness abated; at any rate here is some- 
thing new: a very little poem, and a very big blank, like a small 
boy with a large bundle. Here is spaciousness, here is prodi- 
gality. But surely you won't put it back in its place without 
reading something: 
Close cleaving unto silence, into sound 
She ventures as a timorous child from land, 


Still glancing at each wary step, around, 
Lest suddenly she lose her sister’s hand. 


Four lines and that is all. But before you close the book, did 
you understand it? What was it about? A chance image, a 
passing emotion? But did you read the title? Ah, “Whisper.” 
Read it again, and you have Father Tabb with all his delicate 
play of wit and fineness of imagery. So it is with a hundred of 
his poems. His titles are like keys, or the names in a picture- 
gallery guide; lose them and the verses are often jumbles and 
jingles. But it is characteristic of the man’s close habit of 
thought that he kept out of his actual poem everything that 
hurt the wonderful condensation of ideas for which he is 
famous. 

John Bannister Tabb was a Southerner. When the Civil War 
began he entered the navy, and was sent on duty to England. It 
was on this journey that he first met a priest, Father Bannon 
by name, who was on his way to Rome to enlist the Pope’s 
sympathies for the Confederacy. ‘Having been captured and 
then imprisoned in the Bull-Pen on Point Lookout, he found 
there Sidney Lanier, and the twain, “whose hearts had met 
somewhere in space,” “lived and loved and died apart, But soul 
to soul, and heart to heart,” formed a beautiful friendship that 
lasted beyond death. Peace brought freedom, and ruin, and the 


young Tabb, whose musical talents had once attracted attention, | 


tried to make his art a means of livelihood. That he failed 
argues no lack of ability, for we are told that he remained a 
remarkable musician to his dying day. But Providence out of 
the failure brought success of another kind, for during this time 
he met the Rev. Alfred A. Curtis, and almost hand-in-hand, in 
1872, both joyfully walked into the Catholic Church. And 
with his faith came a deeper poetic gift, and the call to the 
priesthood, and to a life of labor as a teacher. For more than 
twenty-five years his quaint, long, gaunt figure, his pointed fea- 
tures, and high, slightly-bald head were a familiar and loved 
sight at old St. Clmrles’ College near Ellicott City, and the 
loving reminiscences of those who sat under him, and heard his 
lessons of grammar and literature, prove that he was a true 
teacher. Turn to his “Bone Rules of English Grammar,” and 
you too will catch some breath of his original and suggestive 








method. To these gifts he added another with the pencil, an 
many a friend cherishes a happy cartoon of his, adorned with 
some punning couplet or poetic quatrain. 

Here, then, is a poet who was a schoolmaster, but less of a 
pedagogue who was also a poet it would be hard to find. He 
was a modest poet, though, he never “spoke out loud and bold,” 
but in the exquisite chiseling of his short, pregnant stanzas he 
betrays a feeling for the nobility of life, the mystical quality of 
nature, and the intuition of human souls, that is denied to all 
but a few of the music-makers and dreamers of dreams, It is 
the poetry of a Catholic priest, who walks the earth and strikes 
the stars. Those who knew him in later years only as a name 
shrinking in a stray corner at the bottom of a page in high-class 
magazines, cannot grasp the worth of his soul till they take his 
books and drench themselves with the shining silver stream of 
his inspiration. Music, the South, the sea, his classroom work, 
all that we know made up the outside current of his life, run 
hardly at all through these pages, but a deeper movement is 
clear to all who read and ponder. His series of poems on the 
birds and on flowers (Poems, pp. 57-72, Lyrics, pp. 99-115), and to 
the seasons, show a sweet communion with nature in her ten 
derer, hopeful and melancholy moods, but always, and this is 
characteristic, with some bright surprise or witty flash of insight, 
that startles and braces the mind. Take for instance his “Autumn 
Gold” : 

Death in the house, and the goldenrod 
A-bloom in the field! 

O Blossom, how, from the lifeless clod, 

When the fires are out and the ashes cold, 

Doth a vein that the miners know not, yield 
Such wealth of gold? 

The reader stumbles against a certain obscurity, however, in 
his more personal poems, as if only the one he meant would 
understand, like words of friends spoken before strangers, while 
at other times his thought is limpid clear, for he had the modern 
power of seeing poetically the homely thing, and he spoke his 
feeling for it with absolute sincerity and openness. He did not 
disdain a joke, rather loved one, especially one on himself, and 
in “Quips and Quiddits” he has written a whole book of puns. 
But it is when he wrote about Our Lord or His Mother, that 
Father Tabb shows us his true depths, his tenderness and faith 
and confidence, his sympathy with the liturgy of the Church in 
all her moods, especially when she celebrates the Childhood of 
Christ. 

In his apparent absence of effort and almost casual use of 
simple means, Father Tabb is at the perfection of his art; 
Blake and Stevenson said many high things very simply, but it 
would be hard to name any poet who has at the same time with 
such slight material achieved such powerful suggestiveness. His 
lines entitled “Silk” show this well: 

’Twas the shroud of many a wormlike thing 
That rose from its tangled skein; 

’Twas the garb of many a godlike king 
Who went to the worms again. 

In verse-music we find him still the master; he essays no 
intricate harmonies, neither does he parade flamboyant clashes 
of words and rhymes, but the easy, almost gentle sweep of his 
song achieves a greater success, it effaces itself and makes poetry. 
For though his flights never went far or long, he is a true 
master of delicate imaginative expression, in its lighter aspects, 
where the image borders on fancy, as when, at the sound of a 
tenor singing: 


. . . Silence seemed a listener 
O’erleaning with delight 
The slender moon, a finger-tip 
Upon the portal of her lip. 
What he could have done, had he only let himself speak out, 
we can but conjecture, for he did venture in yet another field 
and proved himself great. 


At first he had an extreme dislike 
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have equaled him. 
best: 
What was thy dream, sweet Morning? for, behold, 
[Thine eyes are heavy with the balm of night, 
And, as reluctant lilies to the light, 
The languid lids of lethargy unfold. 
Was it the tale of yesterday retold— 
An echo wakened from: the western height, 
Where the warm glow of sunset dalliance bright 
Grew, with the pulse of waning passion, cold? 
Or was it some heraldic vision grand 
Of legends that forgotten ages keep 
In twilight, where the sundering shoals of day 
Vex the dim sails, unpiloted, of Sleep, 
Till, one by one, the freighting fancies gay, 
Like bubbles, vanish on the treacherous strand? 
Though Father Tabb’s “Complete Works,” or “Recreations,” 
as he, like Lamb, would probably prefer to call them, will take 
up but little space on the Catholic’s Bookshelf, they certainly 


belong there. J. WitFRIp PARSONS, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
The Mac- 


Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson. New York: 
millan Co. $2.25. 

It was high time that this book appeared. The two volumes, 
which contained most of the poems in the present complete edi- 
tion, have long since been out of print. They were allowed to 
remain out of print, too, despite an eager demand for them on 
the part of all lovers of poetry. The public had to be satisfied 
with thin booklets of “Selections” sent out now and then by 
Elkin Mathews and Mosher. These booklets kept alive the 
memory of some of Lionel Johnson’s best poems, but not of 
all of them, notably his most distinctively Catholic poems, which 
are among the best he ever wrote, the most subjective and illus- 
trative of his rare personality, and the most highly prized by 
those readers who share his faith and his spiritual aspirations. 

Perhaps the reissue of these poems in their entirety after such 
long delay can be interpreted as convincing evidence of their 
classic destiny. It is not easy for the ordinary lay person to 
penetrate the mysteries of the book-publishing fraternity. But 
it appears reasonable to suppose that publishers would not take 
a risk at this late hour with Lionel Johnson’s poetry unless the 
demand for it from the public has been growing in volume and 
insistency. If this be so, and the facts seem to attest it, the 
circle of discerning admirers of good poetry is gradually 
widening; and, to draw a further conclusion, Lionel Johnson 
bids fair to rank permanently as a standard English poet. The 
life and movement, amid which his poems first saw the light, 
havé disappeared. The prejudices and partialities of his day 
have ceased to be in fashion. If his poems have continued to 
win the attention of poetry-lovers notwithstanding the discour- 
agement of publishers, it must be because he sounded a note too 
deep and reverberating to die with the clamor of the streets and 
the cant cries of transitory moods. 

These poems should be especially welcome to Catholic lovers 
of literature. Lionel Johnson’s place is with Crashaw, Francis 
Thompson, Coventry Patmore and Cardinal Newman, a select 
company, through whom the beauty and truth of the Catholic 
spirit shine brightly amid the hostilities of English literature. 
Lionel Johnson had perhaps as much genius in poetry as his 
fellow-Catholic poets whom I have just mentioned, but it was 
genius more restrained but more Attic in its art than theirs, 
excepting Newman’s. 

The artistic severity of Lionel Johnson may have been the 
reason why publishers held off so long from him. And indeed 
artistic restraint is hardly ever popular. But Lionel Johnson’s 
Hellenism was not the dead, academic thing it is in Arnold’s 
“Merope,” nor the remote, unsympathetic thing it is in Keats’s 
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| warped from truth, justice and self-control. 





of the sonnet, yet here again not more than two or three moderns | “Hyperion.” Under his art there is the pulse of passion and 
“Daybreak,” which runs thus, is one of his 


modern life. Moreover, he was no pedant or blind worshiper 
of learning. “A plague,” he said, “upon the probable accuracy 
of pedantry which writes Vergil!” and he always wrote it Virgil. 
He might have written Latin hexameters and hendecasyllabics. 
as good as Landor’s, but his Latin poems are exquisitely molded 





in the fashion of the Church’s medieval hymns. Soe 
The Fringes of the Fleet. By Rupyarp Kiptinc. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $0.50. 
The World Decision. By Rosert Herrick. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

L’Allemagne et les Alliés devant la Conscience chrétienne. 
Paris: Bloud et Gay. 3 f. 60. 

These three books deal with some phase or other of the 
European War. “The Fringes of the Fleet” are the auxiliaries, 
i.e, the “umber and ochre and rust-red steam-trawlers, tugs, 
harbor-boats,” the “converted” fishing steamers, the “indescrib- 
able junks, sampans, lorchas, catamarans,” etc.; secondly the 
submarines and then the patrols now guarding the English 
coasts. In its rich coloring, its tense and close-packed diction 
aptly welded to the thought, the booklet is thoroughly character- 
istic of ‘the author. We get acquainted with the personnel of 
these strange craft, and that is decidedly varied and interesting, 
taking in every one with “maritime tastes’ “from retired 
admirals to the son of the sea-cook.” 

Mr. Robert Herrick does not tell us of what he saw of the 
fighting forces of the contending Powers. He describes the 
spirit of Italy and France and analyzes what he terms the 
struggle of two civilizations. He sees Latin and Teutonic ideals. 
battling for world-supremacy and gives his sympathies to the 
The book is divided into three distinct parts, Italy, 
The author saw Italy at close range just as. 
she was declaring war. He does not believe she was induced 
to do so by the sordid motives usually attributed to her. Mr. 
Herrick says that in a struggle between two civilizations and 
two conflicting forms of life “Italy must by compulsion of 
historical tradition as well as of political situation, take her part 
on the side of those who are upholding the in- 
heritance of Rome.” Coming to France, the author studies the 
effects produced by the struggle on the national spirit and 
registers a transformation of character, more depth and earnest- 
ness in the people. But what does the war mean to Americans? 
This question Mr. Herrick studies in the third section. He 
asks us whether we want the German ideal or image or Latin 
ideal or image of the world to prevail. He puts the question 
clearly and asks us to decide. 

“La Guerre Allemande et la Catholicisme,” briefly reviewed im 
AMERICA, was answered by Canon Rosenberg of Paderborn in 
his book “Der deutsche Krieg und der Katholizismus.” A reply 
to this follows in “L’Allemagne et les Alliés devant la Consci- 
ence chrétienne.” The volume is edited under the direction of 
Mer. A. Baudrillart and is accompanied by a photographic 
album with its painfully eloquent records of the horrors of war- 
Mer. Chapon, Bishop of Nice, studies “France, Germany and the 
Doctrine of Christ,” M. de Lanzac de Laborie examines “The 
Causes of the War,” Denys Cochin “The Violation of Belgian 
Neutrality,” Father Janvier, O.P. “The Rights and Duties of 
Belligerents.” Mer. Batiffol’s theme is “The Allies and Catholi- 
cism,” Edmond Bloud’s “The New Center and Catholicism.” 

here are articles also by the Baron d’Anthouard and Francois 
Veuillot. For all such books as this, no matter whence they 
come, we have but one word to say: Whatever might be alleged in 
defense of their patriotic motives, the general effect and im- 
pression are not wholesome. Catholic writers and especially 
priests should be slow and guarded in composing them. Love 
of country is a noble virtue. But few virtues are so easily 


J.C. R. 


former. 
France, America. 
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Within the Tides. By JosepH Conrap. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubicday, Page & Co. $1.35. 

A discerning critic has called Joseph Conrad “the greatest 
living writer of descriptive English and one of the greatest 
psychological novelists of any time.” Most of those who read 
the four powerful tales in this volume will doubtless endorse 
that judgment. “The Planter of Malata,” the first of the stories, 
tells of Renouard’s hopeless passion for Felicia and its tragic 
ending. “The Partner,” a sort of tale within a tale which is a 
favorite device of the author, describes how the wicked and 
<rafty Cloete proved the undoing of honest George and Harry 
Dunbar. “The Inn of the Two Witches” is as artistically 


gruesome a story as was ever written, and will send its readers | 


quaking to their beds. Indeed, it would be wiser to finish the 
tale by daylight. “Because of the Dollars,” the last of the four 
stories, though most of its characters are drawn from the under- 
world of the South Pacific, awakes the reader’s pity and hor- 
for as does a Greek tragedy. Mr. Conrad’s skill at character- 
analysis, which is sometimes used to excess in his longer novels, 
is kept within due bounds in this volume, and the descriptive 
passages, which abound, all show a master’s hand. W. D. 





Ethics in Service. By Wmt1am Howarp Tart, LL.D., D.C.L. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00. 

These addresses were delivered in the Page Lecture Series 
at Yale, in 1914. The author has a way of making his argu- 
ments easy reading. Moreover, his broad experience at the 
bar, and on the bench of several courts, and the high execu- 


tive offices he has held enable him to speak with authority | 


on certain tendencies among our people. Starting with a 
brief history of the legal profession as a basis for future 
argumentation, the lecturer treats subsequently of the ethics 
of the legal profession, of the chief executive power, and 
of the signs of the times in our country. 
his analysis is particularly keen. In his opinion, “The present 


In these final chapters | 


movement for a purer and more direct democracy, the initia- | 


tive, referendum and recall, is clearly an ineffective method 


of securing wise legislation, good officials or even a real | 


expression of the people’s will.” According to Mr. Taft, the 


introduction of more democracy is a retrograde step. 


Gen- | 


eral primaries are good for leading offices, but in the selec- | 
tion of judges or subordinate officials whose qualifications | 


the public cannot know, the result will be anything but good. 
“Muck-raking,” too, receives its merited censure. Too much 
amvestigation is bad. No one has been spared. It has led to 
a feeling that we are all of the same low level of character, 
learning, and skill. Hence no room is left for leadership. 
Inequality is essential to progress. 

An interesting fact which Mr. Taft brings out is that 
among the Pilgrim Fathers there was not a single lawyer 
and only four or five among the Puritans, the law being 
administered by the clergy, who acted as judges. But at the 
time of the Revolution lawyers were the guides in the fram- 


ing of measures and in protecting individual rights. 
F. C. W. 





The New Hudson Shakespeare. Introduction and Notes 
by Henry Norman Hupson, LL.D. Edited and Revised by 
EseNnezer CHARLTON Brack, LL.D., with the Cooperation of 
ANpbrew JAcKson Georce, Litt.D. School Edition. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $0.30 a volume. 

The Rev. Mr. Hudson was an Episcopalian minister who 
brought out, twenty or thirty years ago, a set of Shakes- 
peare’s plays for use in the class room. He provided each 
little volume with a suitable introduction, expurgated the text 
when necessary, and offered the youthful student footnotes 
containing, for all practical purposes, sufficient erudition 
about variant readings, critical comments, archaic words and 





the like. The pupils used to find these footnotes very con- 
venient during recitations, but the teacher, strange to say, 
would frequently express a desire for a text with the notes 
placed at the end of the book. A new edition of the Hudson 
Shakespeare neatly bound in blue, attractively printed, and 
adequately revised and edited by competent persons, has now 
been brought out for the great poet’s tercentenary year. The 
nine volumes that have reached the reviewer's desk are 
“Julius Cesar,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” “The Tragedy 
of King Lear,” “Twelfth Night,” “As You Like It,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “The 
Tragedy of Macbeth,” and “The Comedy of the Tempest.” 
Other volumes are to follow. The edition is a convenient 
one for the domestic bookshelf, and for schools in which the 
use of text-books bearing footnotes is regarded favorably. 
W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In an early number America will begin the publication of a 
study by Edward J. McDermott, LL.B., LL.D., of Louisville, on 
the Fess Bill, a measure now pending in Congress, enacting the 
establishment of a National University at Washington. This is 
a matter of great importance, not only to Catholics but to all 
Americans who see in the growing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the beginning of Cesarism. Dr. McDermott studied 
at Queen’s College, Belfast, the University of Gé6ttingen, re- 
ceived his degree in law at Harvard, and in 1913 was made a 
Doctor of Laws by Kentucky State University. From 1911 to 
1915, he served as Lieutenant-Governor of his State. Dr. Mc- 
Dermott’s recognized position as a student of constitutional law 
will give his articles a note of authority. 





With one exception December’s six “best sellers” have already 
been noticed in America. The Bookman’s list is as follows: 
“Michael O’Halloran,” Stratton-Porter, the leader since last 
August; “Dear Enemy,” Webster; “Felix O’Day,” Smith; “K.,” 
Rinehart; “Beltane the Smith,’ Farnol; “The Gray Dawn,” 
White; and “A Far Country,” Churchill. The fifth novel men- 
tioned is a story of California in the days of the Vigilantes, and 
brings in scenes and characters that make the book unfit for 
Catholic readers. “Felix O’Day” is the best of the novels 
named. 





Under the title “Newman’s ‘Gentleman’” (Longmans, $0.35), 
Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., Ph.D., Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, has prepared as a text-book, “Knowledge 
Viewed in Relation to Religion,” which is the eighth discourse 
in “The Idea of a University.” The editor well maintains that 
the famous passage beginning: “Hence it is that it is almost 
a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who never inflicts 
pain,” when separated from its context, gives an impression 
quite different from that the eminent author intended. Father 
O’Donnell furnishes the entire lecture with notes and writes 
two excellent introductions, one for teachers and the other for 
students and readers. There is a typographical blunder on page 
49 which should be corrected in the next edition. The text-book 
makes a good companion-volume for Father Donnelly’s “Second 


Spring.” 





In “Europa’s Fairy Book, Restored and Retold by Joseph 
Jacobs, Done into Pictures by John D. Batten” (Putnam, $1.25), 
have been gathered twenty-five tales that in forms, more or less 
similar, have been told for many generations to all the children 
of Europe. The stories are, of course, meant for the little ones, 
and are the “best readings” of such old favorites as “Cinderella,” 
“Beauty and the Beast,” “The King of the Fishes,” “The Three 
Soldiers,” “Puss in Boots,” “Johnnie and Grizzle,” and others 
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quite as absorbing. Is Mr. Jacobs aware that Catholics do not 
like to have the Sacred Host called the “holy wafer’? In an 
appendix from which children are warned away, or rather, per- 
haps, to which they are lured, by the notice, “No admittance 
the author discusses for grown-ups the 





except on business,” 
folklore of fairyland. Mr. Batten’s pictures will be much en- 
joyed. 

The best way, no doubt, of assisting at Holy Mass is to ac- 


company the priest by using the Missal. For the layman inno- 
cent of Latin, translations of the Mass-book have been made, but 
they sometimes follow it too'closely to be altogether satisfac- 
tory. Besides being well translated, “The New Missal in Eng- 
lish, with Introduction, Notes and a Book of Prayer” (Benziger, 
$1.50 to $3.75), by the Rev. F. X. Lasance, who has long since 
become well known among Catholics for his many excellent 
prayer books, has departed somewhat from the order and ar- 
rangement of the Roman original. Besides the beautiful Mass- 
prayers, there is a special appendix of favorite devotions, and 
throughout the book helpful explanations of the liturgy and 
rubrics. Though the Missal’s 1,200 pages may appear somewhat 
crowded, the book is of a very convenient size. Priests and 
seminarians will welcome the third edition of Millers “Hand- 
Book of Ceremonies” (Herder, $1.00), translated by Andrew P. 
Ganss, S.J., and containing the changes in liturgy and chant 
introduced by our late Pontiff Pius X. This clear and concise 
ceremonial needs no introduction. Its former readers will be 
glad to see it brought up to date, while those unacquainted with 
the work will find it an unerring guide. 








The heavy sacrifice of officers that the present war is costing 
England doubtless inspired Everard Owen with the following 
stanzas on “Three Hills,” published not long ago in the London 
Times: 

There is a hill in England, 
Green fields and a school I know, 
Where the balls fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm trees grow, 
A little hill, a dear hill, 
And the playing fields below. 
There is a hill in Flanders, 
Heaped with a thousand slain, 
Where the shells fly night and noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain, 
A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To save all those who die, 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To souls in jeopardy. 

Some idea of the losses sustained by the British Army can 
be gathered by perusing the names merely of the Catholic off- 
cers slain since the war began. The Tablet’s list, compiled from 
“The Catholic Who’s Who” contains the names of 284 men who 
were killed from the beginning of the war up to the end of 
November. More than half of them were not thirty years old, 
and almost half of them bore distinctively Irish names. With- 
out question the Catholics of the United Kingdom are showing 
their country “the last full measure of devotion.” 





Here is a batch of recently-published novels: “The Iron 
Stair, a Romance of Dartmoor” (Putnam, $1.35), by “Rita,” is 
the well-told story of how a London society man fell foul of the 
law by helping an innocent convict to escape from prison. The 
probabilities are sometimes strained a little in the narrative, but 
the heroine’s charm makes the reader forget that——Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “Life and Gabriella” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35), well- 
termed “the story of a woman’s courage,” tells how a Southern 


AMERICA 





girl who had made an unhappy marriage, becomes a successful 
milliner in New York. After her worthless husband’s death, 
Gabriella finds in the stanch O’Hara the man of her heart. The 
author’s characterizations are good and the early chapters de- 
scribing shabby-genteel life in Richmond are particularly read- 
able. “Rose Cottingham” (Putnam, $1.35), by Netta Syrett, 
is a very detailed, but not very absorbing description of a “later 
Victorian” girl’s childhood and youth. At the age of nine she 
discards on Mrs. Winter’s authority all belief in hell, becomes a 
calm agnostic a few years later and ends, of course, as a suc- 
cessful novelist. Some of Rose’s experiences are not edifying, 
and the account of her life at Quayle College is lacking in ar- 
tistic restraint———“The Gates of Wrath” (Doran, $0.50), by 
Arnold Bennett, must either be a pot-boiler or an effusion of his 
youth, for unless it bore his name, we should hardly have seen 
the book. The story’s “melodrama” is more amusing than its 
“comedy.” 








Dr. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University, whose scholarly 
work, “The English Colleges and Convents in the Catholic Low 
Countries,” was highly commended in our issue of October 3, 
1914, began in the New York Sun for January 23, a series of 
five papers on “The Hero Priests of the War.” The subject 
of his first article is Father William Finn, a chaplain of the 
Dublin Fusiliers, who was killed during the landing at Gallipoli 
as he crawled, severely wounded, along the beach from dying 
man to dying man, giving absolution and consolation to every 

Dr. Guilday well observes: 

Up to this great war the world has hardly known its 
Catholic priesthood. Now the men have come into their 
own. No consideration of danger has kept the Catholic 
chaplain in this present war from administering the Last 
Sacraments to the men dying in the trenches. Besides bind- 
ing up the wounds of the fallen soldiers he has the im- 
portant duty on his hands of enkindling their souls with a 
courage like his own. Those who are not coreligionists with 
him or his men recognize this all powerful influence and 
every liberty is given him in all the different armies now at 
war in Europe to exercise his spiritual sway over his 
soldiers. 

The presence of the Protestant minister just behind the firing 
line is doubtless highly edifying, but it is hard to see of what 
service he can be to his men when the shrapnel is flying. But 
the priest must always be on hand to give the soldiers absolu- 
tion as they die. 


one. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Associated Authors and Compilers, New York: 


Cassock and Sword. By Charles Lenz, Ph.D. $2.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 


The New _ International Encyclopedia. 
Panjab). Vol. XVIII (Panjabi-Poliziano). 


Vol, XVII (Newfoundland- 


| Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 








P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago: 


By Edward Knoblauch. $0.75; The American School. 


My Lady’s Dress. 
; $1.00; Socialism in America. By John Macy. 


By Walter S. Hinchman. 
$1.00. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge: : ; 
How the French Boy Learns to Write; A Study in the Teaching of a 
Mother Tongue. By Rullo Walter Brown, A.M., Litt.B. $1.25. 


Hearst’s International Library Co., New York: ao 
Luther Burbank, His Life and Work. By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., 
LL.D. $2.50. 

The Macmillan Company, New York: 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sir Sidney Lee. 
American Whitaker Almanac and Encyclopedia for 1916. 
Whitaker, M.A., F.S.A. $1.00. 

E. Parmalee Prentice, New York: _ oe 
Mysterium Arce Boule. Opus Anglice scripsit 
Latine interpretatus est Arcadius Avelanus. 50 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Father Payne. Anonymous. 1.50; 
Illustrated. By Carrie Adell Strahorn. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg: 

The Queen of Sheba: a Biblical Drama. 


$2.00; 
Cc 


The 
By C. W. 


Burton E. Stevenson, 


Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage. 
$2.50. 


By S. M. A. $1.60. 


Arranged and Edited by Eulalie 


The Volland Edition. 
$2.00. 


Mother Goose. ; 
Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. 


Osgood Grover. 
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EDUCATION 


The Mysterious Child 


HAT is Johnny’s head for? Is it like the occiput of the 
ancient servitor, of African lineage, who “reckoned” that 
his head was made to keep his collar from slipping up? Or, 
serving this utilitarian purpose, can it be extended to further 
fields of usefulness? To doubt it were treason to the perfecti- 
bility of the race, and other kinds of treason equally reprehensi- 
ble. But granting that Johnny has within his head, or concealed 
somewhere within the totality of his ego, the little spark which 
may be fanned into the flame of genius, how shall the fanning 
be begun and how continued? How awaken Johnny to a realiza- 
tion of the fact, if fact it be, that his head may perform some 
function other than that of keeping his occasional collar from 
slipping up? 
GROPING IN THE DARK 


These questions suggest the fundamental problems of educa- 
tion. Johnny’s head is certainly not empty. From the moment 
in which he first affirms his identity, it is a very center of 
activity, a powerhouse of pent-up activity, and sometimes of 
activity not pent up at all. But the real Johnny, the perfectible 
Johnny, is a terra incognita; a sprite revisiting us only in the 
seldom glimpses of the moon; an unstable compound defying 
isolation or analysis. We are willing, anxious, to discover and 
adopt the best means of “educating” him, but after centuries 
of experiment, are we not still groping in the dark? 

Could we in all reverence subject to such solvents and reagents 
as our surest knowledge has put within our power, that stainless 
image of God, the soul of five-year old Johnny which moves, as 
it were, like the Spirit of God, over the dark waters that are 
Johnny’s potentialities, then we might proceed in this difficult 
task with more assurance of ultimate success. We know that 
the child does not respond to external stimuli as does the adult, 
and to a certain extent, we know why he does not. But we do 
not know with any degree of adequateness, what are the objects 
or the processes which make certain the desired reaction. In 
his imaginative mood he sees fairy castles in the clouds, dragons 
in such familiar objects as a table or a bed, great, glowing 
caverns in the fire-hollowed log, peopled with creatures of light 
and flame who live and move in obedience to his vision; but 
when bidden to his substantial meal of bread and milk, he may 
deny all kinship with his mother, or pretend that he is dead. 


A CxLosep Book 


“Art thou in truth my child,” asked the bewildered Hester 
Prynne; “art in very truth my little Pearl?” I think that all 
who have given some study to the conduct not of atypical but of 
healthy, normal growing children, must at times own to a gener- 
ous share of Hester’s bewilderment. Tennyson indeed suggests 
that the baby “new to earth and sky” is himself bewildered; but 
as a guide in child-psychology, this suggestion has no greater 
value than Wordsworth’s beautiful musings, themselves made 
immortal, in his “Intimations of Immortality,” or the mother’s 
pretty fancy that the baby smiles in its sleep because it sees the 
angels. Alas for poetry! The tender infant can trail no clouds 
from heaven which is his home, because de facto, he has never 
been there, and his smile is nothing but a muscular relaxation, 
as little volitional as his soft breathing. Plainly we are on the 
wrong track. Man with his accumulation of knowledge or of 
what he deems knowledge, with his judgments drawn from years 
of experience which he but half understands, with his memories, 
may well be a mystery both to himself and to the world. But 
the soul of a child, on theory, should be as an open book, and 
not, as it is in reality, almost a proof that “there’s no art to find 
the mind’s construction.” 





THE Stupy or Man 


No mystery of the natural order is more baffling than man 
himself. We have studied this proper study of mankind from 
the beginning, we and our fathers. We know man’s destiny in 
time and in eternity. We know that he is made in God’s image. 
We know that he has a soul, a spiritual element which makes 
him a living being, a man and not a beast. So deeply have we 
penetrated into the dark recesses of this soul, that we boast more 
than one sufficient explanation of the “Origin of Ideas.” We 
affirm that man has an intellect, capable of ascertaining and 
knowing truth, and we allow the skeptic to disprove his thesis 
by stating it. In the rise and fall of nations, in the records of 
sin and sanctity, in familiar stories of love and hatred, in our 
laws and prisons, in the long catalogue of man’s activities that 
we call history, we see the evidence of man’s free will. Our 
study of man’s soul seems perfect; as perfect in the days of 
Aristotle as in the twentieth century, and as complete as a tariff 
schedule. But not yet have we explained man, except verbally; 
much less the child. So far as the essentials of education are 
concerned, the twentieth century seems to have discovered noth 
ing that was not known when Cain and Abel went to school or to 
its equivalent. On the other hand, it has discovered much that 
is false; raffia, for instance, and raffia-methods. 


CRITICISM AND THE TEACHER 


Of course we shall never comprehend man. Tennyson ex- 
pressed a deep and mostly-forgotten truth in his verses on the 
flower in the crannied wall. A child is infinitely more complex 
than a blossom. Educators, therefore, who in every age have 
been freely criticized for their shortcomings, may be pardoned 
for not attaining the unknowable. No doubt some record of 
burnt clay hides under waves of African desert sand, the story 
of many a pre-Pharaonic schoolmaster’s folly; and it is quite 
probable that the crack of doom will stay the facile pen of some 
scribe pointing out the faults of the educational system of his 
interrupted day. Perhaps criticism has but little effect upon the 
seasoned teacher, simply because it is inevitable and perennial. 
To coin an axiom, ex assuetis non fit timor, which means that 
you must change your bogey from time to time if you wish it to 
intimidate. Teachers lump criticism with raffia, bad weather, 
recalcitrant pupils, absurd curriculums, fond parents, unsym- 
pathetic principals, and the other untoward entities which go to 
make up the day’s work. It is something to be borne with 
merely, not to be examined for profitable grains of truth. 


NEGATIVE KNOWLEDGE 


And yet we have learned something. From the experience of 
centuries, even the dullest can pick out a few things of per- 
manent value. If we have not discovered, as we certainly have 
not, the best way of educating Johnny, at least we know that 
some ways are worthless. We know or can known where the 
rocks are, even if we are still tacking about, searching for the 
smooth channel to the open sea. I think we are just beginning 
to realize that elementary education means much more than a 
pupil and a teacher. I think we are also ready to admit that a 
six-year old child’s ambitions are not, necessarily, the index of 
his capabilities. I have heard of a Bishop who in early flights 
of ambitious fancy pictured himself as a clown in Barnum’s 
circus. It may be too, that we now know that we have not dis- 
covered the best way of developing Johnny’s latent possibilities, 
when we have set him modelling Mycene in a sand-pan, or have 
awakened his interest in the habits of the gold-fish. Perhaps we 
will agree that this is only one method of inducing him to pass 
the time quietly. I should like to add that we are now certain, 
with the certainty born of continued experimental investigation, 
that we cannot educate Johnny or develop him, or do anything 
but cripple or spoil him, by asking him to engage in a struggle 
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with a curriculum of twelve or fourteen studies. Truth, how- 
ever, forbids what would be a cheery, optimistic reflection. For 
we still have with us professional educators and professional 
investigators of professional educators, who recommend “wide 
courses” in civics and sociology for fourth and fifth grade pupils, 
and school boards which provide instruction in boot-making, 
cooking, and wireless telegraphy. Until this tribe becomes ex- 
tinct, and evolution seems to teach that excessively harmful or 
genuinely useless creatures tend to extinction, or is abolished by 
more peremptory measures, the main currents of primary edu- 
cation will continue to be directed by persons whose knowledge 
of the child is made up of a perfectly enormous number of 
things “that aren’t so.” 
Our PRESENT INTEREST 

I am not at all convinced by the assertion that there is more 
interest in education today than at any period in the world’s 
history. True, we are interested in school sanitation, school 
measurements, physical examinations, psychological laboratories, 
and palatial buildings. But none of these things is essential to 
education and if overemphasized may be positively harmful. 
The interest of the major part of the English-speaking world 
is centered in an education that is narrow and utilitarian, simply 
because it will not admit that there is a life beyond the grave, 
or that the world has changed since the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus. The child is shadowed with mystery, but no one 
can hope to recognize his most obvious qualities who rates him 
merely as an animal capable of development to a high degree. 
Small wonder that our modern masters in Israel, beginning with 
this assumption, have ended in folly. 
Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Catholic Child in the Children’s Court 


ITTLE seems to be known of the actual procedure of the 
Children’s Court in the city of New York by the general 
public, and particularly by many well-meaning social workers. 
“he impression has been conveyed in certain articles written by 
these persons, that the Catholic child in the Children’s Court is 
without a defender; that “for the dastardly crime of breaking 
a window” he is forthwith committed to a reformatory, simply 
because there is no Catholic in the Court to see that his interests 
are protected. Such an impression is not fair to the Children’s 
Court as it exists in New York. The Court itself does much to 
aid these children; but it may come as a surprise to many Ameri- 
can Catholics to know that the city of New York actually retains 
a force of Catholic probation officers to care for the Catholic 
children coming before the Children’s Court. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CourRT 


There are five Children’s Courts, one in each of the boroughs. 
A Justice, selected from the Court of Special Sessions because 
of special qualifications for this work, is assigned to each Court, 
and his ordinary tenure of office is five years. Three of the 
Justices now sitting are Catholics. Of these gentlemen, one is 
President of the Catholic Boys’ Protective League, another of 
the Juvenile Probation Association of Richmond County, while 
the third is an active member of several children’s aid associa- 
tions. The probation officers, appointed after competitive ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Commission, now number 
forty-one, twenty-five of whom are Catholics. These officers are 
assigned to districts, each containing a certain number of par- 
ishes. The district plan has been found to be of considerable 
help to the representatives of churches, schools, and neighbor- 
hood agencies, since it enables them to have the same probation 
officer for a considerable period, and the acquaintance formed 








facilitates cooperation. The work of the probation officer is, 
therefore, organized on religious or quasi-religious lines. None 
but Catholic officers investigate cases involving Catholic children, 
or supervise them when on probation, and the same practice 
holds for Protestant and Jewish children. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURE 


So much for the organization of the Court and the probation 
system. The actual operation of the Court proceeds along the 
following lines: 

It should first be noted that the boy or girl arrested at night 
for juvenile delinquency, may be taken from the detention room, 
if the parents give personal bail or a signed promise to produce 
the child on the following morning. Moreover, it is against the 
law for a policeman or other officer to lock up a child under 
sixteen years of age, in the station house. Children arrested 
during a court session, must be brought before the court at once, 
and in all cases, the police must notify the parents of the arrest. 
When the child is arraigned, the hearing is held in a room with 
none present but those connected with the case. As far as pos- 
sible, the ordinary apparatus of a court room is done away with; 
the judge does not sit at a high bench but at a desk raised a few 
inches from the floor. The Catholic Protective Society em- 
ploys a representative who appears before the Court in every 
case involving a Catholic child, and when necessary, the Cath- 
olic Boys’ Protective League retains an attorney. These services 
are rendered without cost to the parent. This hearing is con- 
ducted by the Justice in a friendly but dignified manner, and is.a 
very thorough proceeding. Should it become clear that the case 
is serious, final disposition is deferred, and the child is either 
paroled or remanded to the detention rooms, until the probation 
officer can make a further examination. 


CASE INVESTIGATIONS 


These investigations do not aim, primarily, at securing evidence 
of the guilt or innocence of the child, nor are they intended to 
form showy statistics in some Annual Report. Their intent is to 
bring to light the circumstances of the offender as well as 
those of the offense. The trained probation officer may be 
relied upon to conduct the investigation in a discreet manner. 
No publicity is given through the press, and inquisitive neighbors 
will not be supplied with news regarding either the offender or 
the offense, for the officer respects the privacy of the home, and 
enters it with sympathy and a desire to help. Before the investi- 
gation of a typical case is completed, the probation officer has 
visited the home of the child, his church, his school, his com- 
panions, and any other factors of influence upon the child. The 
Catholic Boys’ Protective League, the Ozanam Club, the Cath- 
olic Protective Society, the Catholic Ladies’ Committee, and the 
St. Vincent de Paul, are also organizations which often are 
able to give assistance in the work of rehabilitating the child. 
When the report is finally submitted in court, the Justice will be 
in possession of all the facts necessary to shape his decision for 
the best interests of the child. 


DISPOSING OF THE CASE 


The Catholic probation officers regard these investigations as 
among the most important of their functions. Often they will 
bring to light a long-standing neglect of religious duties on the 
part of parents or children, or other unhealthy conditions which 
can be remedied when submitted to the rector of the parish. The 
records of the probation department are, of course, confidential, 
and are never shown except to persons duly authorized by the 
Court to examine them. 

According to circumstances, the investigation may require 
several days or even a longer period. The case is then again 
presented to the Court. The report is read in the presence of 


| the Justice, the probation officer, the child, the parents, and 
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others who may have a proper interest in the proceedings. The 
hearings are conducted with no show of haste or impatience; the 
rules of a court room are dispensed with, and the case is dis- 
cussed from all angles. Opinions and suggestions are welcomed, 
the sole purpose of the Court being to decide upon the course of 
treatment best for the child. It is well to remember, that while 
thousands of children are arrested yearly on the charge of juve- 
nile delinquency, very few are committed to institutions. The 
investigation frequently reveals that commitment is not only 
unnecessary, but may be hurtful, not only to the child but to the 
family. In no case, however, is a commitment made, without 
a thorough preliminary investigation. 


THE PROBATION PERIOD 


The child, if placed on probation, is assigned to the proba- 
tion officer who has conducted the investigation. Then begins the 
“trying-out process” both for officer and child, each with the 
hope that their mutual acquaintanceship will be helpful, and that 
it will have a happy ending. Every effort is made to remove the 
cause of the delinquency which has been ascertained in the pre- 
liminary investigation. During the probation period, the officer 
encourages the parents to practise their religion, and insists that 
the child under his care fulfil all his religious obligations. Per- 


sonal hygiene is taught, temperance enforced if necessary, finan- | 


cial aid and employment are furnished when possible, and advice 
is given the family on all matters looking to the improvement of 
the child. When physical or mental defects are suspected, ex- 
aminations are made by physicians and proper treatment ac- 
corded, without charge to the family. It will be seen that under 
this watchfulness, truancy, undesirable companions, or ill-regu- 
lated conduct, will not be allowed to enter the child’s life. 

In the successful accomplishment of his work, the probation 
officer receives much valuable aid from the Catholic societies 
already mentioned. All have representatives in the Children’s 
Court, ready to supply some particular want when called upon. 
In his district work, the officer is greatly helped by the ever- 
willing priests, and by the men of the Ozanam Association. 
These clubs, located in the most congested parts of the city, 
from Chinatown to the Bronx, are the life-saving stations of 
the boy in the tenement. All these societies are doing splendid 
work on very slender means. Would that this splendid work 
received the generous support and cooperation which it deserves 
from the Catholic laity! 

Time, energy, patience, and some money are required to bring 
the probation officer’s work to a successful close. It is trying 
work, but work that is surely worth all the effort that can be 
given it. It means that we are saving possible derelicts for our 
country and for the Church. The unfortunate Catholic child in 
the New York Children’s Court is by no means neglected. While 
it is true that much still remains to be done, it is likewise true 
that few if any American municipalities equal New York in 
its far-sighted provision for the religious welfare of the chil- 
dren who come before the Children’s Court. 

BERNARD J. FAGAN, 
Probation Officer, Manhattan. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Will our country’s prosperity continue after the war? This 
question, uppermost in the minds of business men to-day, is 
very optimistically answered by the Secretary of Commerce. No 
one dreams, he says, that we can maintain an annual ex- 
port movement of over $5,000,000,000, or an apparent net balance 
of $3,000,000,000 in the country’s favor in a single year. “We 
should be subject, through having such a giant’s strength, to 
the temptation to use it like a giant. Every evil that excessive 
power brings to men would threaten us.” On the other hand, 


he argues that for the first time in our history we have a sound 








system of finance to meet the future demands of trade. Our 
wealth he believes is widely distributed, on which point he 
quotes the glowing account of the Annalist: “The rural popula- 
tion is rolling in wealth and the fundamental conditions are 
very sound. Corporate and individual economics have created 
a vast store of capital which is seeking employment in good 
securities.” The buying, selling, lending and saving power of 
the United States, he furthermore thinks, is greater and more 
widely distributed than it has ever been. “Back of all these 
lie resources well developed indeed but relative to their total 
extent almost untouched, and the power and resources are in 
the control of a people awake as never before to the oppor- 
tunities which these give them.” So too he sees a new quality 
of efficiency in factory, in office, on the farm and in the work 
of the railway manager. “Our horizons are wider. Names that 
were strange are common at our breakfast table.” The coun- 
tries now engaged in war will come to us for their rehabilitation, 
and Germany, Austria-Hungary and Belgium will be restored to 
our trade. Such is the hopeful analysis of present conditions 
with their promise for the future officially outlined by our 
Secretary of Commerce. 





Valuable discoveries regarding the curious colors of distant 
stars are said to have been made by Professor Edward S. King 
at the Harvard Astronomical Observatory. He believes that in 
the case of about a score and a half of heavenly bodies, well 
known from the standpoint of the astronomer, it has been con- 
clusively established that of two stars, otherwise practically 
alike in character, the more remote is the redder. The inferences 
drawn from this are that the blue rays have been cut off to a 
greater extent in the passage across space and that there is, at 
least in those parts of the universe through which the rays have 
traveled, a medium which absorbs light. Possibly some better 
explanation may yet appear. Before making more definite de- 
ductions or broader generalizations the Harvard Professor 
awaits the result of surveys of another kind, which are being 
made in other observatories. They are to determine accurately 
the parallaxes of many of the more distant stars, since the whole 
value of the Harvard investigations depends upon knowing the 
relative distances of the stars under observation. This attitude 
on the part of Mr. King is very wise and scientific. The same 
cannot be said of certain speculations in which, if rightly re- 
ported by the Boston Evening Transcript, he has permitted 
himself to indulge: “Space as well as time,” he is quoted to 
have said, “appears to be illimitable and eternal. Astronomical 
research simply pushes the boundaries of human knowledge a 
little farther into what was previously unknown.” The second 
part of this remark is perfectly innocent, the first part shows 
that the Professor has been deceived by appearances. Space is 
not illimitable nor is time eternal. Mr. King, and other specialists 
who are similarly tempted, should remember that “the scientific 
attitude is very rightly that of not generalizing beyond the 
positively established facts.” 





At the instance of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, has undertaken a monumental 
work to commemorate the heroic achievements of the South 
during the Civil War. A huge monolith, consisting of the entire 
side of a mountain near Atlanta, Ga., is to be used for this 
purpose. Upon the upper portion of the mountain, which is 
larger than Gibraltar, will be carved great groups of horses and 
men, cavalry and infantry. Two wings of an army are to move 
across its face, following the natural contour of the mountain, 
the figures standing out in full and high relief. Further details 
of the projected work are thus given by him: 

The chief leaders of the South would appear on the 
shoulder of the mountain, about 400 feet above the forest 


below, at’ the western end, and would in general appear to 
represent a group of splendidly mounted horsemen, number- 
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ing from fifty to seventy-five. Moving easterly to their 
right and coming over the mountain would appear the main 
portion of the army, the cavalry, artillery and infantry 
as a second and third part of the design. 

All sculptural work will be cut in the living granite in scale 
with the mountain, The figures will be visible and readable 
at a distance of several miles and their likeness recognizable 
and maintained, each figure being four feet wide. The num- 
ber of individual figures will reach 1,200. The groupings 
will represent the official heads of ih Confederacy, both 
civil and military, from all the different States. 

I propose to -ut into the base of the mountain and directly 
under the central group of Lee and Jackson, but hidden in the 
forest and invisible at a distance, a huge colonnade of thir- 
teen columns, one for each of the Confederate States. The 
granite will be excavated around and in back of them. 


Behind the 
room which is to reach sixty 


artist proposes to hollow out a 
feet into the mountain, and is to 
be used for archives and gathering place of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. The entire work, including the em- 
bellishment of the natural surroundings, can be done for less 
than $2,000,000, according to the sculptor’s calculations. 


these columns 


Gilbert K. Chesterton in a paper recently contributed to the 
Independent writes sound sense regarding the racial elements in 
the modern American and regarding England’s attitude toward 
us: 

As for America, I am sorry to confess that whenever the 
average Englishman talks about America, his viewpoint be- 
comes tainted by the same sort of German folly that makes 
Germans talk of us and themselves as one big family. We 
are likely to think of America as Anglo-Saxon, one of our- 
selves, chip of the old block, one blood and such like non- 
sense. It is true, of course, that America and England do 
speak the same language—almost, but when it comes to race 
there must be veritable cataracts of blood running through 
Ame ‘rican veins by now that can’t by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be called Anglo-Saxon. I’m afraid many of us in Eng- 
land will never rightly understand America until we begin 
by regarding her as a great nation—entirely dissociated from 
ourselves. Let us regard America as we might any other 
great nation speaking English, and we'll understand her 
better. It is very idiotic to adopt any maternal attitude to- 
ward the United States. We make much of “one blood, 
one tongue,” and other accidental incidents whenever Ameri- 
can policy dictates a course of action that appears favorable 
to the English mind. When, on the other hand, America, 
in pursuit of her own individual nationalism, commits some 
act we don’t agree with, or does not commit some act we 
think she should have, we play the réle of maternal scold. 
Too many Englishmen regard America as being in some 
mysterious way still bound up with ourselves by ties other 
than national friendship. 

What Mr. Chesterton says of England applies to any other 
European nation that entertains similar notions about the United 
States. 

“The dramas,” writes W. P. Eaton in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, “are the present-day substitute for the adult 
dime novels and the juvenile ‘nickel-shockers’ of an elder genera- 
But the average film-play its “appeal to a dis- 
lower level of intelligence than either books or spoken 
the “movie-industry” is purely a money-making 
whose managers, for the most part, have little reali- 
zation of the artistic and ethical possibilities of the film-play. In 
the writer’s opinion the chief reason for the poor quality of these 
dramas is the fact that too many are being produced, for fully 
6,000, he are exhibited in this country every year. Com- 
menting on these figures, he asks: 

Is it any wonder, when commercial rivalry and commercial 
greed are turning out movies at this pace, as if they were 
shoes or shells for the war, that the stories are mere con- 
ventional rehashes of other stories, that the average is 
cheap, wearisome trash? It is safe to say that not one 
movie in fifty is written with sufficient care, rehearsed with 


sufficient care, directed by a man who isn’t fagged physically 
or at least whose brain isn’t buzzing with the piece he staged 


movie 


tion.” makes 
tinctly 
dramas,” and 


enterprise 


reckons, 





the week before or the one he’s got to stage the next day, 
and finally, that is cut with sufficient care—for usually a 
good bit more film is photographed than can be used in the 
picture, and somebody has to blue pencil it, as it were. There 
are not good story-writers enough, there are not good direc- 
tors enough, there is not daylight and time enough, in all 
the world, to turn out half of 6,000 movies in a year, which 
can lay any claim to narrative skill and originality and 
charm. 


Just now, however, it would seem that our film-dramas’ free- 
dom from what is immodest and suggestive should be considered 
as more urgent than the heightening of the scenarios’ artistry. 
Clean first, then beautify. 





The February Atlantic Monthly tucks into its “Contributors’ 
Column” a good letter from Dr. Condé B. Pallen about a mis- 
statement made by W. L. George in the December number of 
that magaz‘ne. In some “Notes on the [Intelligence of Woman” 
it will be remembered, the English feminist referred to a mythi- 
cal “ecumenical council” of the Middle Ages that had “denied” 
woman a soul. After proving conclusively the absurdity of the 
calumny and tracing it to the source, Dr. Pallen ends his letter 
with the observation: 

It is so easy to call a crooked spirit from the vasty deep, 
but not so easy to bottle it up again. Some service to truth 
may be achieved if this silly but sinister ghost may be exor- 
cised forever from the cultured circle of the readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The editor then acknowledged the justice of his correspond- 
ent’s strictures, but remarks that: “Mr. George presumably did 
not mean to have his ‘aside’ so seriously regarded. He spoke 
jestingly and with his mind fixed on the charmed circle of 
woman’s intelligence.” That does not appear, however, to be a 
particularly satisfactory disclaimer. For in the following num- 
ber of the same magazine, as we showed in our issue of January 
8, Mr. George was permitted not only to repeat the misstatement 
about the “council,” but even to make an outrageous attack on 
Christianity. Dr. Pallen should now write the Atlantic a letter 
on the responsibilities of an editor. 





According to the preliminary announcement of the mortality 
statistics compiled by Mr. Richard C. Lappin of the Census 
Bureau, chief statistician for vital statistics, thirty per cent of 
the deaths reported for the year 1914 in the registration area 
were due to heart disease, tuberculosis and pneumonia. The 
area under. consideration comprised about two-thirds of the 
population of the United States, and 269,418 deaths were at- 
tributable to these three causes. While there has been a marked 
decline in the number of victims claimed by tuberculosis and 
pneumonia, the mortality rate from heart disease has increased 
from 123.1 in 1900 to 150.8 per 100,000 population in 1914. The 
death-rate from tuberculosis in all its forms fell, during the 
preceding decade, from 200.7 to 146.8 per 100,000. This grati- 
fying decrease is thought to be due, in part at least, to the 
efforts of the various societies for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis. The rate of deaths from pneumonia is very fluctuating, 
as we might expect, nevertheless it has sunk from 180.5 in 1900 
to 127 per 100,000 in 1914, the lowest rate on record. The only 
remaining death-rate higher than 100 was that for Bright’s dis- 
ease and acute nephritis. Next in order of deadliness come 
cancer and other malignant tumors. The increase in the records 
here has been almost continuous, although it is suggested that 
this increase may possibly be accounted for in part at least by 
a more accurate diagnosis and greater care in making reports. 
Diarrhea and enteritis grouped together and apoplexy have re- 
spectively claimed almost as many victims as cancer and other 
malignant tumors, the number in each case falling little short 
of 80 per 100,000. All other diseases have proved far less fatal 
or less frequent, since arterial diseases of various kinds, which 
follow next in order, have caused only 22.8 deaths per 100,000. 








